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PREFACE. 

The Writer trusts that the following Letters will, 
with the blessing of God, be of service to some 
persons in obviating speculative diflSculties. He 
ventures upon their publication, however, with very 
great anxiety; and though a saving clause of this 
kind cannot prevent, in any considerable degree, 
the mischievous effects of an injudicious defence 
of truth, he must here remind the reader express- 
ly, that other sources of information abound in 
regard to all the various topics. Nothing more has 
been attempted than a rough sketch, intended to be 
exclusively suggestive, of a subject of great impor- 
tance, of great extent, and which has much more 
general interest than is probably often suspected.* 

So far as the Author is aware, there is not any 
other treatise relating to the Christian Evidences 

• " Some days ago, reading Exod. c. ix. and x., and finding * that ye may 
know that I am God/ frequently repeated, as the end of God's manifesting 
himself in his word and works ; I observe from it, that aiheigm [a term 
here used in its at one period current sense (which was not unadvised), as 
signifying infidelity under every form] is deeply rooted even in the Lord^t 
people, seeing they need to be taught this so much." — Halyburton's Mt* 
moirst p. 77. 
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in which Scepticism is viewed in altogether the same 
light, or treated in the same manner upon the 
whole. 

One very comprehensive class of objections has 
been purposely left unnoticed, as inappropriate. 
Satire, and even buflfoonery, constitute so large a 
portion of the exceptions urged by many profess- 
ed opponents of Scripture, that one of them has 
thought it necessary to assert, and vindicate, the 
paradox, that "ridicule is the test of truth." There 
is certainly no answer to ridicule — except silence. 
" Your argument," Hooker wrote to Mr Travers, 
" consists of railing and of reasons. To your railing 
I say nothing ; to your reasons I say what follows." 
Such is the only course to be adopted with persons 
who resort to this, often successful, controversial 
weapon ; before which virtue and vice, truth and 
falsehood, fall alike. But men of another stamp are 
here contemplated. 

Special attention is solicited to the practical 
remedy for Scepticism, oftener than once suggested 
in the subsequent pages. It cannot be too frequent- 
ly repeated, that all the various forms of unbelief 
are developments of " the carnal mind, which is 
enmity against God." 
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LETTER I. 

OBJECTIONS ANSWERED BY THE ARGUMENT FROM ANALOGY. 

[It is well known that there are many persons, who, like 
the individaal first addressed in these Letters, being abready 
persuaded upon the whole of the Divine origin of Christianity, 
are, notwithstanding, disturbed by some specific sceptical 
objections, which, at the same time that they do not over- 
whelm their faith, yet seriously interfere with their comfort; 
and interrupt them in the discharge of duty. They have, 
in their own apprehension, evidence enough of an unassail- 
able kind, absolutely forbidding the abandonment of Chris- 
tianity. This step they do not contemplate for a moment. 
Although they may not possess that amount of evidence 
which appears possible or desirable, and although some of 
the evidence usually produced may not, to their minds, be 
sufliciently supported, or of much weight, so much they do 
know with certainty as altogether excludes the alternative 
of infidelity. For example, the (in many striking particu- 
lars at least, of which a judgment can be formed) ascertained 
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adaptation of the Gospel remedy to the spiritual condi- 
tion and the outward circumstances of mankind, presents 
one unsurmountable obstacle to unbelief; especially since no 
other remedy worthy of mention exists, for the ignorance, 
guilt, moral corruption, and misery, universally prevalent. 
A similar obstacle is interposed by the marked effects of the 
gospel (effects at once vindicating its excellence and its 
Divine authority) in the case of every man who is known, 
with any degree of certainty, to live under its influence. 
Other like reasons for faith, and obstacles to unbelief— to 
mention an instance of the external evidences — are found 
by them in those prophecies which they know to have been 
delivered antecedently to the event ; to have been exactly 
falfllled ; to relate to matters out of the reach of human 
foresight ; and in general to have required the interposition 
of God — an evidence wholly unaffected by the circumstance, 
that some other predictions claimed in support of the same 
conclusion, may not be equally available to conviction. 
While, however, the objections which have either been sug- 
gested by unbelievers, or have occurred to their own minds, 
are thus insuflScient to bring over such persons as converts 
to infidelity, these objections greatly embarrass and otherwise 
influence them injuriously. May Grod, in his own tune and 
way, grant all men so situated that deliverance which can 
alone be attained effectually and pennanently through the 
operation of his enlightening grace I] 

Upon the whole, sceptical objections can be shown to be 
altogether without weight. It would be absurd to expect 
that the state of our knowledge should permit us to dis- 
cover the true answer in every instance ; and indeed our 
faith depends on our having suflScient evidence, not on our 
ability to return ready and triumphant replies to all objec- 
tions. With this, perhaps, superfluous limitation, sceptical 
objections in general, however much they may interfere in 
point of fact with the faith and comfort of individuals, have 
been shown to be spurious and supposititious, presenting 
no real difficulties in opposition to existing affinnative evl- 
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dences. Some of the principles of solution may be mention- 
ed rather in illnstration than in proof of this assertion. 

I s3nD[ipathize most sincerely with you, in your present 
state of mind, on the subject of the Christian Evidences. 
Not that your case is peculiar or unprecedented ; for there 
are few reflecting persons acquainted with the Scriptures, 
who have not, during some part of their lives, passed through 
the same fiery trial. Among these, too, must be numbered 
many subsequently eminent believers ; in proof of which, 
it is enough to refer generally to the published auto- 
biographies and memoirs of members of the Christian 
Church — a cu-cumstance not unsuggestive of encouragement 
to you, as may be here noticed incidentally. Of all diseased 
istates of the human mind, however, perhaps none has a 
stronger claim on the sympathy than the mental condition 
of the man who is infested with sceptical doubts. Alto- 
gether apart firom its dangers, which are manifold, the mere 
mental disquietude and excitement generally attending doubt 
on the subject of religion, are sufficient to excite profound 
compassion for the victim of scepticism. 

I sympathize with you the more, because, in all probability, 
even if you should ultunately escape from your difficulties, 
which God grant, this consummation will not be reached 
without the exercise of patience as well as labour. I trust 
that you are sufficiently in earnest in the search after truth, 
not to be disheartened, and tempted to abandon yourself to 
despair, when you are told that there is no " short and easy 
method" by which you can be certainly promised deliver- 
ance from doubt, and the attainment of assured faith. That 
which Blanco White tells us, from what he had himself felt 
in his own case, has been verified by many whose hesitation 
did not terminate in the same unhappy manner ; namely, 
that even " a sceptic, who has already yielded to the proofs 
of revelation, vntt^for a long tme^ experience a most painfrd 
discordance between his judgment and the associations which 
unbelief has produced ; that when most earnest in the con- 
templation of Christian truth, when endeavouring to bring 
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home its comforts to the heart, the imagination will suddenly . 
revolt, and cast the whole at a sweep among rejected 
notions."* 

Your state I understand to be different from that of a 
professed unbeliever, whether Atheist or Deist. You belong 
to the much more numerous, and also much more hopeM 
class, who are disturbed by sceptical difficulties, without 
having formally abjured Christianity. The conflict resulting 
from such a state of mind has been often described from 
personal recollection, by those who looked back with horror 
to their Agonies when engaged in it ; tossed to and fro by 
opposite convictions, wearied with conjecture, fretted by 
protracted incertitude, losing sight of the first principles of 
right reason, a prey to the most extravagant hallucinations, 
entangled and maddened in the study of questions beyond 
the reach of the human intellect, alternately doubting every 
thing and believing every thing. Colonel Gardiner, when, 
as we are told by himself, he used to «nvy the brute nature 
of his dog, probably indicated feelings to which the majority 
of sceptics are no strangers. 

On the part both of the assailers and defenders of 
Christianity, an absence of proper respect for the motives of 
their opponents is shown too frequently; and the latter, 
for instance, have sometimes spoken hastily and uncharitably, 
as if sceptical opinions were in every case to be ascribed, not 
to conviction, but to the love of a profligate life. In the 
strongest terms of abhorrence, I would disclaim any such 
sentiment. Many persons, doubtless, are infidels from con- 
viction, who view the great controversy respecting the truth 
of the Bible in a very serious light, who desire to discover 
what is truth, earnestly, with the whole heart, and who 
merit, therefore, to be dealt with seriously, tenderly, and 
not as mere profligates. Of course, hypocrites are to be 
found among unbelievers, as among believers. There are, 
it is well known, men, like Count Struensee, whose " un- 

• White's Practical and Internal Evidence Offainst Catholiciem—p. IS. 
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belief and aversion to reb'gion are founded neither upon an 
accurate enquiry into its truth, nor upon a critical exami- 
nation of those doubts that are generally made agamst it ; 
but which arise" (I quote the Count's own words regarding 
himself, in the letter to Dr Munter) "from a very general and 
superficial knowledge of religion on the one side, and much 
inclination to disobey its precepts on the other, together 
with a readiness to entertain every objection which they 
discover against it."* But is it inconceivable that sincere, 
serious, anxious men may be sceptics ? No. Who has not 
known such men, men of enquiring minds, men thoroughly 
in earnest, men who had studied the subject according to 
their opportunities, and, in regard to moral character, whose 
integrity, benevolence, and exemplary discharge of relative 
duties deserve all praise ? And how few believers are 
there, too, provided their faith be the fruit of personal en- 
quiry, who have not this reason for sympathizing with per- 
sons unhappily the subjects of the delusions of infidelity, 
that they themselves have known the same temptations? 

It was proposed, then, to indicate very generally some of 
the principles on which the usual sceptical diflSculties must 
be wholly rejected. 

I. And, first of all, we are able thus to set aside a very 
numerous and popular class of sceptical objections, on the 
principle laid down in Bishop Butler's Analogy. There are 
.8ome objections to Scripture^ which, mth equal force, might be 
also urged against the acknowledged works of God, in die con- 
siituiion of nature and course of providence. These, of course, 
are not difficulties which need disturb our faith. 

They chiefly relate to certain peculiarities of Christianity, 
which, at first sight, seem to us to be unworthy of the moral 
perfections of Grod. I do not here refer to the general ques- 
tion of the propriety of objections to Christianity on this 
ground. But, whether presumptuously or not, we are apt to 
imagine that we are qualified to decide, in every case, what 

• A Narrative of the Converrion and Death of Count Strueruee, formerly 
prime Minitter of Denmark, by Dr Munter. London, 1824. P. 197. 
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is, and what is not worthy of the Supreme Bein^ ; and what 
Butler calls " the idle and not very innocent employment of 
forming imaginary models of a world, and schemes of gOTem- 
ittg it," is followed up by a hasty condemnation of various 
peculiarities in the Christian system. In another letter 
I may have occasion to show the folly and presumption, in 
many instances at least, — ^not in all, certainly, but in many 
instances, — of such an imagination as is here referred to. 
It is very common. Few men escape from falling into this 
snare under one form or another. Perhaps you are con- 
scious of the influence of objections thus founded in your 
own case. You may have entered upon an examination 
of the truth of Christianity, in the belief that you were thus 
in a condition to sit in judgment on the moral propriety of 
every branch of the system of revealed truth, and, in regard 
to each point, to determine the question, Is this, or is it not, 
worthy of God ? In such an event you probably expected 
to be able to give the seal of your approbation to Christi- 
anity^anticipating that you would find nothing at variance 
with your preconceptions regarding the manner in which it 
becomes God to act. Entering on the enquiry with such 
views, you have, of course, been grievously disappointed. 
And it is easy to understand with what pain you have dis- 
covered that many things in revelation were not what you 
would have anticipated, nor what you can reconcile with your 
notions of the manner in which it becomes the Almighty to 
conduct his operations. Without at present touching at all 
upon the general question of the wisdom or folly of such a 
confidence in our own judgment, which is a question of 
some complexity, I here merely notice the startling fact, 
that many objections thus originating, which have been 
brought against the Christian revelation, are found, on exami- 
nation, to tell equally against the acknowledged dispensa- 
tions of God. Apparent defects in the dispensation of the 
gospel, which are paralleled by similar apparent defects in 
the works of creation and providence, present no real difficul- 
ties to our faith. At all events, certainly they cannot disprove 
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what is the only position we are concerned to maintain, namely, 
that the Author of nature is the Author of Christiaiiity. 

Two memorable instances of difficulties satisfactorily solv- 
ed on this principle, called the argument from Analogy, may 
be here given. 

(1.) The want of universality in the knowledge of Chris- 
tianity, and of greater deamess in its evidence, is a frequent 
sceptical objection, and one which appears to stand at the 
threshold of any enquiry into the truth of Scripture. The very 
existence of idolatry and infidelity, it is said, constitutes 
In itself a presumptive argument a|;amst the truth of the 
Christian revelation. A revelation, it is alleged, so given as 
neither to be universally known, nor, when known, invariably 
believed, is unworthy of God. We have here a striking 
instance of the class of objections above indicated. It ap- 
pears, upon examination, that this apparent difficulty regard- 
ing revelation, is exactly paralleled by similar difficulties in 
the acknowledged works of God, in nature and providence. 

Let me, for an exposition of this fact, which requires no com- 
ment, refer you to Butler^s AncUogy, Fart n. chap. iv. ; and 
to Paley's Evidences, Part m. chap. vi. One or two extracts 
may be here given, however, in illustration of the argument. 

" It has been thought by some persons, that if the evi- 
dence of revelation appears doubtful, this itself turns into a 
positive argument against it : because it cannot be supposed, 
that, if it were true, it would be left to subsist upon doubtful 
evidence. And' the objection against revelation from its not 
being universal, is often insisted upon as of great weight. 
Now the weakness of these objections may be shown, by 
observing the suppositions on which they are founded, which 
are really such as these: that it cannot be thought Grod 
would have bestowed any favour at all upon us, unless in the 
degree which we think He might, and which we imagine 
would be most to our particular advantage ; and also that 
it cannot be thought He would bestow a favour upon any, 
unless He bestowed the same upon all : suppositions which 
we find contradicted, not by a few instances in God^s natural 
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government of the world, but by the general analogy of na- 
ture together." — (Analogy^ ii. c. 6.) 

" Those who think the objection against revelation, from 
its light not being universal, to be of weight, should observe, 
that the Author of Nature, in numberless instances, bestows 
that upon some which He does not upon others, who seem 
equally to stand in need of it. Indeed, He appears to bestow 
all his gifts with the most promiscuous variety : health and 
strength, capacities of prudence and of knowledge, means of 
improvement, riches, and all external advantages. And as 
there are not any two men found of exactly like shape and 
fsatures, so it is probable there are not any two of an exactly 
like constitution, temper, and situation, with regard to the 
goods and evils of life."^/&M/.) 

" The difficulties in which the evidence of religion is in- 
volved, which some complain of, is no more a just ground of 
complaint than the external circumstances of temptation 
which others are placed in ; or than difficulties in the prac- 
tice of it, after a fall conviction of its truth. Temptations 
render our state a more improving state of discipline than it 
would be otherwise, as they give occasion for a more atten- 
tive exercise of the virtuous principle. Now, speculative diffi- 
culties are, in this respect, of the very same nature with these 
external temptations. . . . The supposed doubtfulness of the 
evidence of religion affi}rds opportunity to an unfair mind 
of explaining away that evidence, and for men^s encourag- 
ing themselves in vice from hopes of impunity : in like man- 
ner as the common temptation to many instances of folly, 
which end in temporal infamy and ruin, is the ground for 
hope of not being detected and of escaping with impunity. . . . 
The very same account is to be given, why the evidence of 
religion should be left in such a manner as to require in 
some an attentive, solicitous, perhaps painful, exercise of 

then* understanding about it ; as why external difficulties 

and allurements should be permitted to affi)rd matter of 
temptation to others."— (/6wf.) 

One more extract on this point : — " It may be objected— 
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The Scripture represents the worl^ as in a state of rain, and 
Christianity as an expedient to recover it, to help in these 
respects where nature fails. Is it credible, then, that so 
many ages should have been let pass before a matter of such 
a sort, of so great and so general importance, was made known 
to mankind ; and then that it should be made known to so 
small a part of them ? Is it conceivable that this supply 
should be so very deficient, should have the like obscurity 
and doubtfulness, be liable to the like perverseness, as 
the light of nature itself ? Without determining how far 
this in fact is so, I answer, it is by no means incredible 
that it might be so, if the light of nature and of revela- 
tion be from the same hand. Men are naturally liable 
to diseases; for which God in his good providence has 
provided natural remedies. But remedies existing in nature 
have been unknown to mankind for many ages ; are 
known but to few now ; probably many valuable ones 
are not known yet. Great haa been, and is, the obscurity 
and difficulty in the nature and application of them. ... It 
is after long labour and study, and many unsuccessM 
endeavours, that they are brought to be as useful as they 
are ; after high contempt and absolute rejection of the most 
useM we have, and after disputes and doubts which have 
seemed to be endless. The best remedies, too, when unskil- 
fully, much more if dishonestly applied, may produce new 
diseaaes ; and, with the rightest application, the success of 
them is often doubtftd. In many cases they are not at all 
effectual ; where they are, it is often very slowly ; and the 
application of them, and the necessary regimen accompany- 
ing it, is not uncommonly so disagreeable, that some will not 
submit to them, and satirfy themselves with the excuse, that 
if they would, it is not certain whether it would be success- 
ful. And many persons who labour under diseases for which 
there are known natural remedies, are not so happy as to be 
always, if ever, in the way of them. In a word, the reme- 
dies which nature has provided for diseases are neither 
certain, perfect, nor universal." — (Ibid. c. 3.) 
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I would again refer yqn, however, to the Analogy itself, 
for a foil statement of the solution for this, to some minds, 
most embarrassing difficolty, and other similar difficulties. 
It cannot, certainly, be too much regretted that no proper 
abridgement or simplification of this masterly treatise has 
appeared ; for with regard to a great majority of that class, 
among whom, particularly at the present day, sceptical 
(pinions are most prevalent, the difficulties of the style pre* 
sent a serious obstacle to its usefolness. Bishop Butler oc- 
casionally employs long and involved sentences, with so 
many qualifying clauses that the leading idea is apt to be 
lost sight of. The extreme closeness of the reasoning is 
another olgection to the book, in so far as persons of limited 
education are to be considered. And merely subsidiary 
topics are sometimes dwelt on at, for the generality of read- 
ers, a superfluous length. It would certainly be difficult to 
abridge and simplify Butler^s Analogy^ without detracting 
from the completeness of the argunent ; but it might be 
better that, for the sake of such persons, an imperfect but 
intelligible tramhUum of this work should be given, than 
that it should remain what it is at present to so many, a 
sealed book. At the same time, no industry ought to be 
omitted by any one beset by objections of the kind there 
noticed, in order to the comprehension of a process of reason- 
ing, which, whether or not it affi)rds all the evidence claimed 
by the author, at least as a relation of objections has 
never even been called in question. 

(2.) Another instance of difficulties satisfactorily removed 
by the argument from analogy, is the moral objection to 
Scripture drawn from the account in the books of Moses, of 
the extermination of the Canaanites by command of God. 
What is here objected to, is at least in perfect correspon- 
dence and harmony with many proceedings of the Almighty, 
who actually, in the observation of all men, does carry on 
the government of the world in a manner similar, or analo- 
gous, to that in this' case attributed to Him in Scripture. 
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One single illustration will suffice — ^an illnstration so strik- 
ing and apposite that nothing need be added to it. 

Let me, first of all, however, refer generally to the facts 
adduced by Watson, in regard to this exercise of the just 
judgment of the Almighty against the idolatrous and profli- 
gate Canaanites, and terrible warning to the Jewish pe(^le, 
who, by being made the instruments of Grod's justice, re- 
ceived an awfiil proof of his hatred of iniquity. He men- 
tions earthquakes, inundations, conflagrations, famines, in 
which, in conformity with the laws of nature established 
and administered by God, persons of all ages and both sexes 
have been destroyed ; and asks, if these events be any more 
repugnant to the moral justice of God than the destruction 
of the Canaanites, or similar occurrences narrated in Scrip- 
ture, in all its circumstances. " We believe," he says, 
" that the earth, at the express command of God, opened 
her mouth and swallowed up Eorah, Dathan, and Abiram, 
with their wives, their sons, and their little ones. This you 
* esteem s6 repugnant to Grod^s moral justice, that you spurn 
as spurious the book in which the circumstance is related. 
When Catania, Lima, and Lisbon, were severally destroyed 
by earthquakes, men with, their wives, their sons, and their 
little ones, were swallowed up alive. Why do you not spurn 
as spurious the book of nature, in which this fact is certainly 
written ? " These, or similar analogies, might, alas! be mul- 
tiplied indefinitely, even from the every-day transactions of 
a world lying under the curse of God for sin. 

The illustration — ^the analogy — of which I speak, is thus 
stated by Dr Priestley : — " The Israelites themselves hav- 
ing apostatised, their sufferings by the sword, especially 
that of the Romans, have eventually far exceeded all that 
were inflicted on the inhabitants of Canaan ; and their ex- 
pulsion from that promised land has been, and continues to 
be, far more complete than that of the Canaanites frx)m the 
same country. Disobeying the orders they received, many 
of the idolatrous inhabitants of that country were spared by 
the children of Israel, but the Divine justice has not spared 
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them; though, according to Divine promise, a day of great 
favour yet remains for them. Who complains of their hard 
fate ? And yet the Romans must have had as real a direc- 
tion, though unknown to themselves, to exterminate the 
Jews, as the Israelites had to exterminate the Canaanites. 
It was the same Being, the measures of whose providence 
required them both alike." * 

Strange that the same country, which was the scene of 
the judgment objected to as unworthy of God, should also in 
later days have been the scene of more terrible judgments, 
by which from the former all improbability was removed I 
Strange that the very people who are accused of falsehood 
and imposture, in imputing to God the destruction of its 
former inhabitants, should themselves afterwards, in their 
own awful sufferings, have afforded more than a parallel in 
vindication of their Scriptures in this particular ! 

Neither these, then, nor any similar objections, are among 
subsisting difficulties regarding the truth of Scripture. We 
cannot consider that a difficulty in the question as to the 
Divine authority of Scripture, which might also equally be 
urged against the acknowledged works of God. If these, 
and many like objections, demonstrate the scriptural religion 
to be an imposture, the cunning invention of men like Moses, 
Matthew, Paul, they not less reasonably show the works 
of creation and providence to be the impostures of men like 
Moses, Matthew, and Paul. 

The only answer to this argument from analogy is founded 
on the principles of Atheism. If the destruction effected by 
an earthquake, or a pestUence, be as unsparing and indiscri- 
minate as that of the alleged judgment of Grod on the Ca- 
naanites, or if the want of universality and irresistible evi- 
dence in revelation be paralleled in the natural government 
of the world, it may be replied that there is no God. For 
our part, however, let us be content, if the truth of Christian- 
ity cannot be overthrown except by arguments which lead 

* Priestley's NoUt on <A« tScripturef—Frefltoe. 
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to the monstrons folly of Atheism. Let ns be satisfied with 
the Author of nature as the Author of the Christian revela- 
tion. Not that the apparent defects in the works of creation 
and providence, or in the scheme of redemption, call in ques- 
tion, in either case, the Divine goodness, wisdom, and power. 
Dr Paley justly remarks, that " throughout the order of 
nature," as well as Christianity, " what we find is a system 
of beneficence ; we are seldom, or ever, able to make out a 
system of optimism,'*'* But how far this fact ought to be at- 
tributed to our ignorance, and how far to other causes, it is 
useless to enquire. I do not think, however, that the atheis- 
tical answer to the argument from analogy tells otherwise 
than to the advantage of Christianity. All that this argu- 
ment is produced for, is to disprove the assertion that Chris- 
tianity cannot be the work of the Author of nature, whose 
moral perfections we learn from the works of nature. And 
if, when it is attempted to be shown that similar apparent 
defects are to be found in the course of providence and con- 
stitution of nature, as are alleged against Christianity, the 
sceptic shifts his ground, and includes the Author of both 
systems in a like condemnation, this is but a tribute to the 
force of the analogical argument, 
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LETTER II. 

IRRELEVANT OBJECTIONS REGARDING INSPIRATION. 

n. There are many irrelevant objections to Christiani- 
ty ; but perhaps the most striking of these relate to the 
subject of inspiration. A very great proportion of the objec- 
tions against the inspiration of Scripture, and consequently 
against the truth of the Christian religion, must be rejected 
as alone affecting certain unascertained, and, in some cases, 
obviously mistaken, human theories on that subject, which 
are easily separable from the true question at issue. 

Scripture, if containing a Divine revelation at all, must be 
inspired; both because inspiration was, in the nature of 
things, essential to a communication of the Divine will, and 
also because it is so expressly claimed by the Scripture 
writers, that otherwise their veracity is directly impugned, 
and their authority on other points therefore rendered void. 
Our attention, however, must be called to the fact, that Scrip- 
ture itself nowhere defines the nature of that supernatural in- 
fluence under which it professes to have been composed, much 
further than by declaring that it is " all given by inspiration of 
God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness, that the man of God may 
be perfect, thoroughly famished unto all good works."* It 

• ** The influence which was ezerclBed upon these men, and which they 
themselves were conscious of in very different degrees, has never been 
defined to us. Nothing authorizes us to explain it ... A similar ignorance 
prevails in reference to the doctrine of regeneration or sanctification of the 
soul by the Holy Ghost. We believe that the Spirit illuminates this soul, 
purifies it, quickens it, consoles it, softens it; we recognise all these 
effetrts; we know and adore the oause; but we consent to a perpetual 
ignorance of the measa.^—Theopneiutjf; or, the Plenary Irupiratum of 
the Holy Seripturei. By S. B. L. Oaussbn, Prof. Theol. in Geneva. New 
York, 1843. P. 31. 
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is true that more detailed and exact hypotheses have, by 
various theological writers, been deduced, through inferential 
reasoning, as to some points connected with the inspiration 
claimed by the Scripture writers. But although the mspira- 
Hon of Scripture is of so essential consequence as to be the 
very point in dispute, yet the correctness of these hypotheses is 
another question, with which, in a controversy on tiie Divine 
origm of Christianity, we have no concern whatever. 

The sceptical difficulties which may at once be discarded, 
as beside the purpose, on this principle, are innumerable, 
and include many of the most influential. 

I believe in the plenoery inspiration of Scripture. I have 
never seen objections of any weight to that doctrine, accord- 
ing to the Scriptural statement of it. If those who venture 
to go further than the Scripture writers have done, should 
be in error in claiming for Scripture, kinds, and degrees, and 
modes of inspiration, not expressly asserted in that volume, 
and not essential to such a revelation as it professes to be 
generally— let this be shown ; but, at furthest, the enquiry 
is of secondary importance. All that we are concerned to 
maintain is, that supernatural influence was employed in the 
composition of the Sacred Writings, by such means, and in 
such degrees, as the occasion in every case required, to 
render the Scriptures an infallible rule of faith and duty. 
And I see every reason for b^eving that the Scriptures 
have been thus inspired throughout. 

Take the following illustration of objections of this 
class: — 

It is objected that the books of Moses in particular, but 
also some other parts of Scripture, contain expressions on 
matters of science which are not technically accurate. Such 
expressions, namely, as " the sun ariseth," " the sun goeth 
down ;" or in the account of the miracle in the valley of Ash- 
kelon, *^ the sun stood still." These expressions, it is said^ 
being technically inaccurate, are at variance with the Divine 
inspiration of Scripture, for God must have knowii the laws 
of nature. Now, this excessively frivolous objection, which 
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disturbs many persons, is only at variance with a particular, 
and in this case manifestly unwarranted, human theory of 
inspiration. 

How stands the case? The Scripture makes no preten- 
sions to technical axwuracy in reference to science. What is 
the design and purpose of the Scriptural revelation? The 
Bible professes to be a revelation, not on points of human 
philosophy, which are discoverable by reason, and require no 
miraculous communication firom Grod ; but a religious reve- 
lation, exclusively intended to make known to us religious 
truth. If, on matters of science, Moses, to use Calvin's 
phrase, " writes popularly ; " * or, in the language of Sanc- 
tius, if on such subjects the Scriptures, as a whole, " often 
accommodate themselves to men's opinions and modes of 
expression ; " t — ^what then ? " The scope and purpose," says 
Lord Bacon — " the scope and purpose of the Spirit of God is 
not to express matters of nature in Scripture otherwise than 
in passing, and for application to man's capacity, and to 
matters moral and divine. And it is a true rule, Auctoris 
aUud agenHs parva auctoritas; the authority of an a,uthor is 
not to be pleaded on points beside Ids design ; for it were a 
strange conclusion, if a man should use a similitude for orna- 
ment or illustration's sake, borrowed from nature or history, 
according to vulgar conceit — as of a basilisk, a unicorn, a 
centaur, a Brisereus, a hydra, or the like — ^he must needs be 
thought to adOarm the matter thereof to be positively true." 
The Scripture has no design, and makes no pretension to 
teach men scientific truths; and when it has occasion to 
refer to them " in passing," as Lord Bacon says, or " for 
illustration's sake," it, for obvious reasons, does so in that 
language which, although not technically accurate, is most 
universally intelligible. If I wished to say that any event 
took place in the morning, I, who have the advantage of 
so-called modem discoveries, would, nevertheless, use one of 

• ", Moses popnlariter scripsit." 

f ** Scriptnra sacra, ssepe non ad veritatem ipsam, qulto ad hominnm 
opinionem, sermonem accommodat.** 
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the very expressions objected to in Scripture ; I would say, 
it happened at sunrise^ or immediately before the sun rose^ 
or after the sun had risen. Would the use of such language 
by me indicate ignorance of the solar system ? Would you 
not laugh at me as a pedant, if I employed the language of 
science instead of the language in common use? The case 
would be different if it were my design to give instruction 
in natural philosophy ; in which event to say " the sun 
rises," " the sun sets," would be improper. But the Scrip- 
ture is not a philosophical revelation. It is exclusively a 
religious revelation.* 
This objection, then, affects, not the Divine authority of 

* It is neither imposiible, nor even improbable, however, that Moses may, 
independently of inspiration, have been acquainted with many of the sup- 
posed modem discoveries in natural philosophy, which the above-mentioned 
expressions are so absurdly supposed to contradict. Little does it matter 
whether the writers of Scripture were men learned in sciences or not. 
Enough that they received and communicated that knowledge which 
maketh wise unto salvation. But it would be at least a curious commen- 
tary on the objection referred to, if it could be shown, probably, that 
though Moses did not, he might, if he had so chosen, have used the lan- 
guage of science regarding the solar system. 

Mr Dutens, in his " Enquiry into the Origin of the Discoveries attri- 
buted to the liodems,** published in 1769, like other writers, has demon- 
strated that a great proportion of the so-called modern discoveries in 
astronomy and other sciences were known in very ancient times, and in 
particular by the Egyptians, in whose learning Moses had been instructed. 
Not to quote any of his direct proo&, let me here only state, that, as Du- 
tens points out, the ablest Newtonians have disclaimed originality, and have 
been the first to avail themselves of the authority of Pythagoras and 
others of the ancients to give weight to their system. ^ Gregory," he 
says, " hath been led to declare, that it was evident to any attentive mind 
that Pythagoras (who gained much of his knowledge from Egypt) under, 
stood that the gravitation of the planets toward the sun was in a reciprocal 
ratio of their distance from that luminary." OaUleo acknowledges that he 
owes to Plato his first idea of the method of determining how the different 
degrees of velocity ought to produce that uniformity of motion discernible 
in the heavenly bodies. Copernicus quotes Cicero as the author who taught 
him the revolution of the earth. ** Beperi (he says, in his address to Paul 
III.,) apud Ciceronem primum Nicetam sensLsse terram moveri . . . Inde 
igitur occasionem nactus, ccepi et ego de terra mobilitate cogitare." 

In accordance with this view, we find some strange incidental expres- 
sions in Scr^ture, almost unaccountable on any other supposition. For 
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Christianity, but a particular theory of inspiration — ^the con- 
jecture of some believers, who, with more zeal than intelli- 
gence, have claimed for Scripture a character which it 
nowhere pretends to, and does not possess ; namely, that of 
bemg a Cyclopedia, or treasury of all kinds of knowledge. 
Christianity has suffered in many ways from the fanaticism 
of its own friends. The day was when, with Chrysostom, 
Augustine, and Lactantius, Christians in general thought it 
a sujfficient reftitation of the true opinion concerning the 
firmament, to quote the text which poetically compares the 
heavens to a "tent." St Basil was followed by many 
believers, in maintaining that, next to the sun, the moon 
must be larger than any other luminary, because Moses 
happened to speak graphically of the sun and moon as the 
two greater lights. Nay, so late as the year 1633, Galileo 
was condemned to perpetual imprisonment for vindicating 
what was then called " the heresy of the earth's movement." 
But not less extravagant than the ancient fanaticism, is the 
modem scepticism on this point. Scripture is not a text- 
book of science, and meddles with none of those matters 
which are within the reach of our natural faculties, and 
therefore do not require supernatural illumination. And 
this is not a concession wrung from believers by infidel 
objections ; for the same views were held by intelligent 
Christians, before objections of this kind were brought 
forward. " It were happy for us," said Bishop Wilkins, a 
man eminent alike in science and divinity, writing in 1684 — 
" it were happy for us if we could exempt Scripture from 
philosophical controversies ; if we could be content to let it 

ingtance, ** Thou hanget* the earth upon nothing.** Again, speaking of the 
heavens, the Scripture writers eaU them, not the firmament^ as our trans- 
lators have rendered the word, but the expanse, a vctcant space or 
other f a strictly accurate expression, and at variance with the ideas com- 
monly entertained by men ignorant of science. Again, the gravity of the 
atr is supposed to have been unknown before Galileo, but the Scripture 
writers say that God ** gave to the air its weight.'* 

It is, of course, unnecessary to insist on the suggestion here thrown out 
in passing. 
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be perfect for that end for which it was intended, for a rule 
of our faith and obedience ; and not stretch it also to be & 
judge of such natural truths as may be found out by our 
own industry and perseverance." * 

That which I would here impress upon you is, that the 
truth of Scripture as a Divine revelation, and the precise, 
mode and extent of the inspiration under which it was 
written, as attempted to be explained by theological writers, 
who differ very materially among themselves on this point, 
are two perfectly distinct questions ; and that in regard to 
the first of these questions, every sceptical objection which 
at most tends to disprove some human theories of inspiration,, 
must be summarily set aside as irrelevant. Nor is it at all 
necessary to go so far as Dr Arnold has done in the follow- 
ing passage — " Thus much," he says, " seems to me clear ; 
first, that by far the greatest part of the objections not of a» 
religious character, which have been brought against the 
Scriptures, affect the inspiration of the historical books, and 
that alone. And, secondly, that the credibility of those 
books does in noway depend upon their inspiration, unless 
we maintain that the testimony of all uninspired narratives 
may be rejected without blameable scepticism." f Dr 
Arnold here states the case inaccurately. We cannot 
abandon the inspiration of any part of Scripture., Indeed, to 
do so, would open the door to great confusion and uncertain-^ 
ty ; for the question would constantly occur, " Is this one 
of the inspired, or one of the uninspired parts of Scripture ? " 
But though all Scripture may alike claim inspiration, it still 
remains a point undetermined, or at least distinct and sepa- 
rate, whether the inspiration claimed be of that nature sup- 
posed in a great multitude of sceptical objections ; whether 
it necessaiily excludes, for instance, the possible occurrence 
of minute and unimportant errors of judgment, or of memory 
in the human instruments, on points not affecting faith and 

• That the Earth may le a Planet. London, 1684. P. 21. 
f Sermonty by Thomas Arnold. T>.D., Head Master of Rugby School, 
(ondon, 1832. Vol. u. p. 473. 
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practice. This is a very different question from that with 
which we are at present concerned — ^namely, whether the 
Scripture be an inspired communication of the will of God 
to man ; and therefore we may set aside all difficulties which 
relate only to this question, as being of a Sectarian, not of a 
Sceptical character. 

Let me here give a. second illustration. 

Take the case of ahnost any of the alleged inconsistencies 
between the accounts given- by the different Evangelists, of 
some parts of the history of Christ ; and you will find ob- 
jections, which, if proved, are not at least obj^tions to the 
feet of the inspiration of Scripture. 

I may mention that highly probable explanations of the 
aj^arent inconsistencies have been discovered in most of 
the instances alleged, by those theologians who maintain 
that theory called the verbal theory of inspiration. For 
example, as to the case of Judas's death, the eminent physi- 
cian Mead thus write*—" Perizonius had published ^lian^s 
Vari€B HistoruB, with his own notes and those of others, 
where, taking occasion from what ^lian says of Poliazer, 
he diligently examines the meaning of the verb ^'Jcayxto^eLi, 
which St Matthew employs in relating the death of Judas, 
and insists that that word does not only mean strangling with 
a halter, but also sometimes excessive grief^by which a 
person is brought to the brink of death, and frequently even 

destroys himself. Nor is it less to be doubted that the 

expression tf^vvh yntofcevog may be used for one who vohtn' 
iarUy throws himsdf headlong down, as well as for one who 
faXts headlong by some accident, which he has amply demon- 

jstrated After seriously considering the strength of the 

arguments produced by both parties, I am of opinion that 
the words of St Matthew may be reconciled with the account 
given by St Luke from St Peter's speech, in this manner : 
When thatmostunhappy traitor sawthat Christ was condemn- 
ed to death, he began to repent of his deed, and being there- 
upon wrecked with grief and despair, or seized with the swim- 
ming in the head, (which often happens in such cases,) he fell 
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lieadlong down some precipice, ot, which is more probable, 
he designedly threw himself down, and his body chancing to 
pitch on some large stone or stnmp of a tree, his bowels 
burst forth, and he was killed. Whereupon Matthew de- 
'dared his tortures of mind which made him destroy himself; 
but Luke has clearly and properly determined the manner of 
his death."* 

M. Gaussen, among other modes of reconciling this 
seeming inconsistency in the Scripture narrative, states the 
following : — " The complement of the circumstances of two 
events whidh occurred in the East, eighteen centuries ago, 
remains unknown, because the sacred historians relate them 
to us with an adnurable brevity. Yet men have hastened, 
because the story does not explain the mode of reconciling 
two of their features, to pronounce them contradictory! 
Nothing is more irrational. Suppose, to give an example 
not in the Scriptures, that a Hindoo pundit had just been 
reading three succinct, but very accurate histories of the 
illustrious Kapoleon. The first shall mform him that the 
taking of Paris, preceded by a great efiusion of blood at the 
gates of that capital, made his abdication necessary, and that 
an English frigate was to transport him immediately to an 
island of the Mediteranean. A second states that this great 
captain, conquered by the English, who took po&session 6f 
Fans without a blow, was transported by them to St Helena, 
whither General Bertrand wished to follow him, and where 
he finished his days in the arms of that faithful servant. 
A third relates that the fallen Emperor was accompanied in 
his exile by the Generals Gourgaud, Bertrand, and Montho- 
lon. All these statements are accurate, and yet, ^how 
many flat contradictions in so few words!' exclaims the 
learned dtizen of Benares. ^ St Helena in the Medi- 
terranean ! Who does not know that it rises a great rock 
in the Atlantic ? First contradiction. One of these books 
is false ; it must be rejected. And again, Fails was taken 

• Mediea Sacra, p. Ui, 
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withont a blow ; and Paris taken after a bloody combat at 
its gates! Second contradiction. And again, h^ne one 
General, there three Crcnerals. Third contradictioiL' " * 
' Thns, perhaps, the apparent inconsistencies in this part of 
the narrative of the different Evangelists, may be explained in 
accordance with the theory of verbal inspiration, f But let ns 
suppose that it were otherwise. Suppose that there were an 
error in respect of knowledge of the facts, on the part either 
of Matthew or Luke, regarding the manner of Jndas^s death ; 
or, to mention another example, on the part of one or all of 
the Evangelists, regarding the appearances of die angels, is 
it not obvious that an objection founded on this circumstance . 
only invalidates the theory of plenary verbal inspiration ; 
or, in other wards, only proves that this theory is unscriptural? 
Who would venture to assert that there is no sense in 
which the Scriptures may be truly inspired, so as to con- 
tain a Divine revelation of the will of God to our salva- 
tion, and to be substantially an authentic and genuine do- 
cument, at the same time that oversights of this kind 
may occur in them ? The occurrence of such oversights 
may be admissible according to the definitions given by 
those who hold the plenary inspiration of Scripture in the 
strictest sense ; for instance, according to the definition of 
Dr Knapp, who ventures to go no farther than to say that 
inspiration may be defined as ^^ an extraordinary Divine 
agency upon teachers while giving instruction, whether ond 
-or written, by which they were taught what and how they 
should write or speak." How admissible? Possibly 
there may have been good reason for allowing the Evange- 
lists to write on these points according to their own informa- 



* Gaxusen'ii Theopneiutyy p. 114. 

•f The phraae "rerbal inspiration,'* is here used in its technical s 
as referring to the opinion of those who think that, in erery case, the 
words employed by the inspired writers were dkiated to them by the Holy 
Spirit, in contradistinction to the opinion of others, who, whfle beUeyin^ 
in the plenary inspiration of Scripture, do not feel themselves warranted 
thus to define the modut operandi. 
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tion, as in their own style; for instance, to obviate the 
charge of collusion, and to give the narratives the force of 
independent testimony. And we must discard objections 
founded on such alleged inconsistencies, on the broad ground 
of irrelevancy — ^that they do not affect the question of the 
inspiration of Scripture, but only some human theories and 
speculations which are by no means necessarily connected 
with that question. 

This solution, it will be understood, is only offered for 
some of the apparent discrepancies ; the greater part of 
these neither requiring nor admitting the application of such 
a principle, among which must be included the two distinct 
genealogies of Christ, given in the introduction of Matthew's 
and Luke's gospels ; the former of which, being principally 
designed for the Jews, traces his pedigree as the promised 
seed, downwards from Abraham to David, and from him, 
through Solomon's line, to Jacob the father of Joseph, who 
was the reputed or legcU father of Christ ; the latter, being 
designed for the Gentiles also, traces it upwards, from Heli 
the father of Mary, to David, through his son Nathan's line, 
and from David to Abraham, and to Adam. * Another prin- 
ciple of solution for apparent contradictions in the doctrinal 

• ** That Lnke gives the pedigree of Jfory, the realmother of Christ, may 
be collected from the foUowing reasons ... 2. Mary is called by the Jews 
Beth Elit * the daughter of Eli.'— Lightfoot oh Lukcj m. 23. And by the 
early Christian writers, * the daughter of JoakivA and Anna.* But Joakim 
and Eliakim— as being derived from the names of God, lahoh and u4l— are 
sometimes interchanged. — 2 Chron. xxxvi. 4. EUy therefore, or Helit is 
the abridgement of Eliakim. 3. A similar case in point occurs elsewhere 
in the genealogy. After the Babylonish captivity, the two lines of Solomon 
and Nathan, the sons of David, unite in the generations of Salathiel and 
Zorobabel, and thence diverge again in the sons of the latter, Abiud and 
Besa. Hence, as Salathiel, in Matthew, was the son of Jechoniah or 
Jehoiachin, who was carried away into captivity by Nebuchadnezzar, so in 
Luke, Saiathiel must have been the grandson of Neri, by his mother's side. 
4. The Evangelist himself has critically distinguished the real genealogy, 
by a parenthetical remark— < Jesus being (as was reputed, the son of Joseph) 
[but in reality] the son of Beli,* or lus descendant by the mother's side > 
for BO should the ellipsis involved in the parenthesis be supplied."— Hale's 
Analytii of Sacred Chronology, vol. iii. p. 43. 
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and preceptive parts of Scripture, will be aUterwards advert- 
ed to. 

As a third illustration, may be instanced the objections 
founded on the modem system of Geology. These objections 
do not necessarily touch upon the question of the inspiration 
of Scripture, nor upon any question relating to the truth of 
the Christian religion. I believe the only warrantable ex« 
position of the doctrine of inspiration to be the following : — 
That the great subject of revelation being the providential his- 
tory of man, God has supematnrally revealed, through human 
agency, whatever He deemed requisite and proper to such a 
subject : that He inspired men to communicate, not all that 
He knew regarding creation and providence in general, but 
all that He thought fit and right to communicate for a displ&y 
of his perfections and will; that inspiration implies no 
more than the communication of just that degree of infor- 
mation, and conveyed in that form, which seemed to the 
Supreme Bemg best, and especially most suitable to a 
religious revelation, intended for men in different states of 
intellectual progress : that although inspiration implies that 
nothing is to be found in Scripture but what God inspired 
the sacred writers to give expression to, and that all essen- 
tial religious knowledge is there to be found, it does not imply 
any more than this — ^not, for instance, implying that every 
sentence of Scripture, taken separately from the great scope 
and purpose of that volume, is an oracular revelation on the 
particular point to which it refers. I hold, in fine, the true 
4octrine of inspiration to be, that Scripture contains a real 
communication from God, of that nature, in that form, with 
those peculiarities, which He determined should belong to 
it. No violence is done to any one statement of the Bible 
itself by this exposition. Yet you will perceive that it 
admits of the silence of Scripture regarding the' age of 
the world, and the convulsions which it underwent previ- 
ous to the creation of man. This exposition also admits 
much more. It admits not of any false representatioa 
certamly, but of the adoption of methods of description which 
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convey rather a general information regarding the power, 
wisdom, and goodness of God in creation, than minnte and 
particular information of a scientific description. To the 
speculations of geologists there is, at all events, nothing 
contradictory in the Scriptures. And I may mention, that 
if it were shown that by the form of the revelation of his per- 
fections as the Creator, given in the first chapter of Genesis, 
the Author of Scripture had allowed men to remain, for many 
ages, in ignorance of the true science of Geology, and had 
even been the occasion of their forming false theories on this 
subject ; so also by the position of the heavenly bodies, and 
by the quality of the atmosphere, and by the constitution of 
the human eye, in Uke manner has the Author of Nature 
kept men in partial ignorance, and been the occasion of their 
forming false theories regarding the true science of Astrono- 
my. Now it is possible that similar reasons may have forbid- 
den anymore exact revelation of the works of creation in either 
case. The heavens, notwithstanding this peculiarity, are a 
Divine revelation declaring the glory of God. The Scriptures, 
notwithstanding a similar peculiarity, may be a Divine reve- 
lation, making men wise unto salvation. Let us, therefore., 
here again merely ^ep in mind that objections on this ground 
are alone objections to a human theory on the subject of 
inspiration already referred to, according to which all 
knowledge, though not necessarily within its province at all, 
is expected to be found in the sacred volume. I do not 
venture to determine between the different specific answers 
to objections from the modem science of Geology. These 
answer^ have been numerous and various. With a few 
writers, the mode of answering sceptical difficulties, founded 
on the discoveries of Geology, has consisted in a denial of 
the theory asserted, which it is urged is supported by insuf- 
ficient data. Others have admitted the theory, and attempt- 
ed to reconcile it with the letter of Scripture, by supposing 
the lapse of an indefinite period between the original act of 
creation, recorded in the first verse of Genesis, and the cre- 
ative operation in which man was more immediately con- 
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cerned, described in the subsequent verses. Others, admit- 
ting the antiquity of the earth, have maintained that the 
word " day" must be interpreted, consistently with a well- 
ascertained Scriptural usage, as signifying a period of in- 
definite duration. An ingenious author (the Rev. W. H. 
Tucker) has suggested another division of the Mosaic narra- 
tive. '* We divide," he says, " the narrative of Moses into 
two parts ; the first of which is supposed to give the account 
of the original creation of the earth, and ends at the third 
verse of the second chapter. The other details the formation 
of Adam, and the present race of man, commencing with 
the fourth verse." * These different views, which have been 
ably supported, and have satisfied many persons that there 
is no objection even to the theory of inspiration which the 
discoveries in question appeared to invalidate, suggest some 
topics into which it is unnecessary in the present letters to 
enquire. Any one of them would serve the only purpose of 
any consequence ; for instance, that mentioned second, which 
doubtless excludes any charge of positive error. As far as 
objections fix)m Geology have any appearance of foundation, 
we have in them, I think, merely an instance of those irre- 
levant objections, by no means unconmfbn, relating to the- 
ories of inspii-ation — independent of the fact of inspiration. 
On the general subject of this last illustration, Dr Wiseman 
has noticed that the tendency of the study of geology at pre- 
sent, so far from being towards infidelity, is rather towards 
the confirmation, and even demonstration of Christianity. 
In the last century, the geologists of France were infidel. 
Among the most eminent modem geologists, whose writings 
indicate the tendency here alluded to, may be mentioned De 
Luc, Dolomieu, Cuvier, Buckland, the anonymous author 
of Annates de Philosophie Chretienne^ Bemerson, Boubie, 
P'Aubuisson, Chaubard, Bertrand, Margerin." t 
It is strange that the very obvious distinctions here re- 



• Scriptural Studies, p. 86. 

f Wiseman's Connexion between Science and Revealed Beligicn, i. 320. 
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fferred to— distinctions broad, clear, definite — should have 
been lost sight of by so many intelligent men. The above 
belong tp a class of objections very much relied upon, in 
opposition to the numerous, accumulated, and concurrent 
Christian evidences — objections which, whatever be their 
interest otherwise, are beside the purpose contemplated by 
them. They are employed to disprove the essential doctrine 
of the inspiration of Scripture. They do not at all affect 
that doctrine, nor the general subject of the truth of the 
Scriptural revelation. The sincere enquirer, who is at the 
pains to analyse his own difficulties, or the objections of 
unbelievers, will be surprised and shocked, as well as re- 
lieved, to discover how many of these difficulties and objec- 
tions are equally irrelevant with those now mentioned, and 
4ure, upon the whole, of the same character. 

If the question at issue had been of an ordinary nature, 
possessing little interest, or having all the evidence and 
argument on the side of the objector, objections indicating 
so little reflection might have been excusable. But this is 
no such question. These are among the difficulties urged 
against receiving a revelation on the most momentous topics 
which can occupy the human mind; a revelation ascertained 
by the fulfilment of prophecy ; by miracles attested by suffi- 
cient historical evidence; and by its own sufficiency and 
adaptation ; and a revelation which has been an unspeakable 
blessing to all who have received it, " not as the word of 
men, but, as it is in truth, the Word of God." On such 
grounds — ^grounds so hastily founded upon — ^many persons 
either reject avowedly, or at least reftise obedience to a 
religion which, in fact, must be true, cannot but be true; 
-and entire conformity to which is the chief end of man. 
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LETTER m. 

OBJECTIONS TO DOCTRINES IMPERFECTLY COMPREHENDED. 

m. A very considerable number of the usual speculative 
difficulties of sceptics consist of presumptuous objections to 
the mysteries of Scripture. These have no weight. 

There are some doctrines of Scripture, regardmg which 
we neither do, nor can know any thing from experience 
and reasoning. Those which relate to the mode of the 
Divine existence may be specified as examples. These 
doctrines are, in their nature, as necessarily exempt from 
cavil and objection as from vindication. We have no data 
to found any rational conclusions upon with respect to them 
one way or another ; and they must be received or rejected 
simply on the ground of the authority on which they are re- 
vealed, to be otherwise ascertained than by an examination 
of the doctrines themselves. They are not contrary to rea- 
son; neither are they reconcilable with, and much less 
directly discoverable by, reason. They constitute no part 
whatever of the evidence for the Divine origin of Christianity. 
They claim belief, not on the ground of their reasonableness 
considered in themselves, but on the ground of the inspira- 
tion cf Scripture, to be otherwise ascertained. I do not say, 
certainly, that in determining the truth of Scripture, an en- 
quirer must leave altogether out of view any consideration 
of its suhgect-matter. There are internal, as well as exter- 
nal evidences, which not only may, but ought to be rigorous- 
ly investigated. Wherever our observation or exx)erience 
makes reason a competent judge, there reason must be allowed 
foil scoi)e, whether in reference to external or internal evi- 
dences. Not a few of the doctrines of Scripture present the 
means of an enquiry into the ^^ reasonableness of Christi- 
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anlty,^^ for regarding some of them we do possess data; for 
instance, in the analogy of nature and providence. This, 
however, is not the case with all ; for there remains a consi- 
derable number, so greatly removed beyond our experience, 
and, indeed, so imperfectly comprehended by us on this 
account, that we must be content to abstain from them, in an 
examination of the evidences, as not affording any materials 
for a decision of the controversy. 

Many of the most influential sceptical objections, I re- 
peat, must be abandoned on these principles as incompe- 
tent, and indeed extremely presumptuous. Objections, for 
instance, to the doctrines of the Trinity, or the atonement, 
or regeneration, are, for the most part, of this class. 

Perhaps, a better illustration of the egregious folly of those 
persons who attempt to reason on matters without the range 
of their present information, cannot be given, than the well- 
known argument of Lactantius against the, in his day, novel 
theory regarding the spherical form of the earth, and the 
habitability of both hemispheres. " What sort of persons," , 
he exclaims, ^^ are they who believe in Antipodes, in men 
waSdng with their feet against ours f Do they speak common 
sense ? or is there any one so utterly a fool as to believe that 
men exist whose feet are higher than their heads f that things 
which with us Ueonthe ground^ there hang inverted f that the 
com and trees grow downward? that the rain and snowfall 
vpwards to the earth f And do we admire the hanging or- 
chards among the seven wonders, when the philosophers 
have made pendant the fields, and seas, and cities, and moun- 
tains." * 

These reasonings of Lactantius, every one must perceive, 
only proved his own rashness, in venturing to give an opi- 
nion on a subject of which he was extremely ignorant. 

Let us notice how strikingly some of these exceptions cor- 
respond in character with the most common objections from 
reason to the doctrine of the Trinity. It, too, is said to be 

• Inttit. 1. 3. cap. 24. See a similar piece of reasoning in reftrtnoe to the 
pretensions of astronomy, in Lucian of Samosata's 1F(0r4:«.>-Hooke'8 ed. 
vol. i. p. 123. 
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contrary to reason. Why ? Not certainly because it makes the 
com and trees grow downward, and the snow, and rain, and 
hail fall npward to the earth, but on grounds not perhaps less 
Inappropriate — ^at all events, not less conjectural. Because, 
namely, it requires us, as is alleged, to believe that three are 
equal to one, and one equal to three ; that the same Being' 
was at once the Sender and the Sent ; and that He, although 
immortal, suffered death. When we shall know the naturo 
of Spirit, and understand the mode of the Divine existence, 
as well (if such knowledge be attainable even in another life) 
as we now do the law of gravitation, it is at least possible 
that we may find all those objections originate simply, as in 
the case of Lactantius, in our present incapacity to reason on 
this subject. 

Here certainly, at least, are applicable those principles 
urged so eloquently by Coleridge in reference to Plato's 
I'inuBus : — " Whatever I comprehend," he says, " impresses 
me with a reverential sense of the author's genius ; but there 
. is a considerable portion of the work to which I can attach 
no consistent meaning. In other treatises of the same phi- 
losopher, intended for the average comprehension of men, I 
have been delighted with the masterly good sense, with the 
perspicuity of the language, and the aptness of the induc- 
tions. I recollect, likewise, that numerous passages in this 
author, which I thoroughly comprehend, were formerly no 
less unintelligible to me than those passages now in ques- 
tion. It would, I am aware, be quite fashionable to dismiss 
them at once as Platonic jargon. But this I cannot do with 
satisfaction to my own mind, because I have sought in vain 
for causes adequate to the solution of the assumed inconsis- 
tency. ... I feel that a contemptuous verdict on my part might 
argue want of modesty, but would hardly be received by the 
judicious as evidence of superior penetration. Therefore, ut- 
terly baffled in all my attempts to understand the ignorance 
of Plato, I conclude myself ignorant of his understanding." * 

* Bioffraphia LiterariOj p. 237. So also Quintilian, ** Modeste tamen et 
circumspecto judicio de tantis viris pronunciandum est, ne« quod plerisque 
accidit, damnent quse non inteUigunt." — InstU. x. i. 
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Let me not be misunderstood. Objections on the ground 
of many of the doctrines of Scripture are presumptuous, for 
these doctrines cannot be examined as evidences. God 
forbid, however, that any man should imagine that he may 
leave out of view altogether, any consideration of those 
abstruse doctrines which, let it be noticed, chiefly constitute 
the peculiarities of the Christian system. This is a contrary 
error, as fatal as the other. Although these doctrines may 
be no part of the evidence of Christianity, and cannot there- 
' fore be studied for arguments, either on one side or the other, 
they are most essential parts of the subject-matter of the 
Christian revelation, and ought to be studied for information. 
I may here notice a strange expedient for relief, sometimes, 
with other extravagancies, entertained seriously by persons 
in thQ situation contemplated in these letters--.persons, 
namely, who, like Rousseau, ^^ find so many arguments in 
favour of Christianity, that they cannot wholly reject it ; 
and so many arguments against Christianity, that they can- 
not embrace it, unreservedly." They attempt a kind of 
compromise between their conflicting convictions ; and this 
compromise often involves a reception of those parts of 
Scripture alone which are discoverable by reason, or which 
are common to it and to natural religion, with a systematic 
omission of any consideration whatever of its other truths. 
The doctrinal parts of Scripture (as well, not unfrequently, as 
all the miracle^) are, by tacit consent, left out of view. The 
Grospels, with some reservations, are received and studied ; 
but the Epistles of Paul are not received, and the study of 
them is abstained from. I would notice this extraordinary 
expedient, for the purpose of simply stating that here is no 
compromise, but neither more nor less than a rejection of the 
Christian religion upon the whole — a rejection which could 
only be defended on the ground of unhesitating conviction. 
Any compromise of this kind on the part of those who ai-e 
not altogether, but who are yet almost persuaded, is incom- 
petent — ^their obvious duty being to pursue their enquiries 
until they obtain decided views ; for Christianity is either 
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LETTER IV. 

OBJECTIONS ARISING FROM SCRIPTURAL 
MISINTERPRETATIONS. 

IV. One or two other specimens may be given of the prin- 
ciples of solution for specific objections. I do not attempt, 
however, to do more, in any instance, than to indicate these 
in the most general manner. In the present instance, discus- 
sions quite out of place in these letters would be required 
to aflford any correct idea of the extent to which the specu- 
lative difficiilties of professing Christians arise from mism- 
terpretations of Scripture — ^which is what I would now notice. 
Little more can be here offered than a bare assertion. 

It must be emphatically mentioned, that, in many cases, 
the interpretation of Scripture requires, besides other means, 
great research, and the exercise of much critical acumen. 
I have already spoken of the folly, for the most part, of our 
preconceptions regarding that which shall be most worthy 
of God — ^preconceptions which have led many good men, 
with equal ignorance and rashness, to assert that the Scrip- 
tures possess the utmost possible clearness. All essential 
truth may be very easily ascertained from Scripture even 
by an unlearned, so that he be also an unprejudiced, man ; 
but it is not the fact that Scripture possesses so great clear- 
ness, throughout, as to have no diflSculties. The man who 
find^ every thing perfectly clear, has yet to begin the study 
of Scripture. I will not here return to the question —though 
I may do so afterwards, for another purpose — whether the 
form in which the revelation of Scripture has been delivered 
be in itself a ground of speculative objection. Let it only be 
noticed that, in point of fact, there is great room for labour 
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and varied learning, as well as peculiar powers of mind, in 
the interpretation of many parts of the sacred volmne. In 
addition to learning, the enlightening work of the Holy Spirit 
is essential to a Scriptural critic ; and indeed, without this 
latter gift, it is not possible for any man whatever to under- 
stand even the elements of Divine truth, " The natural 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God : for they 
are foolishness unto him ; neither can he know them, be- 
cause they are spiritually discenied," 

The misinterpretations here adverted to, are often, however, 
so glaring and palpable as to be unaccountable, were it not 
unhappily notorious, that even the heading of the sacred 
volume is often the last means thought of for information as 
to the nature of Christianity. For instance, there is the ob- 
jection to the character given to David when he is called 
:" the man after God's own heart." Much use has been 
made of this phrase. It is asked how we can defend the 
Scripture from the charge of countenancing immorality by 
this description of David, whose life was far from immaculate. 
The truth is, we have no need to enter into any defence of 
Scripture on this head, either by referring to the general 
scope of the moral code of that revelation, or by adducing 
those passages in which the special guilt of that great sinner, 
but also great penitent, the Psalmist, are unscrupulously ex- 
posed and condemned in the strongest terms. The objec- 
tion depends upon a palpable misinterpretation.^ 

A single sentence as to the diflSculty supposed to lie in 
this text. It may be noticed, in passing, that other^vise 
apart from the phrase objected to, Christianity is not respon- 
sible for the personal vices of David, or of any other pro- 
fessing believer ; nor indeed for any peculiarities of such 
persons whatever, which, like these personal vices, are in- 
consistent with its express precepts and general sphit. Wo 
are apt, in many cases, much too hastily to identify the 
Christianity of the Bible with the Christianity exemplified in 
the persons around us. We. do not even inquire whether 
the sing or other objectionable peculiarities of men like 
David, are countenanced in Scripture, or there repudiated. 
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So common, indeed, is this fallacious mode of reasoning, 
that the subsistence of the Christian religion at the pre- 
sent day, in 'Spite of the immoralities, heresies, and other 
evils, justly chargeable against so many of its nominal 
representatives during the last eighteen hundred years, is, 
in some sense, as Lord Bolingbroke said to the vicar of 
Battersea, " the greatest miracle in the world." We have, 
for instance, Mr White's authority, himself for nearly 
twenty years a priest in Spain, for affirming, that with a 
Roman Catholic — ^at least in those countries where the 
religion of Rome reigns absolute — ^the only alternative is 
between an approval of all the errors and iniquities of that 
church, on the one hand, and, on the other hand, infidelity. 
Popery and Christianity are associated inseparably in his 
habits of thought.* In a curious document of John 
Wesley's, in which he gives the result of an inquiry into the 
motives of several persons who had withdrawn from one of 
his societies in the North, occurs this item :^" Two said 
they had left because Thomas Naishet was in the Society.^' 
Alas, how many have been offended with the gospel, and 
have deprived themselves of its unspeakable blessings, for 
no better reason than that there was some "Thomas 
Naisbet in the Society !" In the case, however, of this at- 
tempt to justify such an identification of Scripture with the 
errors of professing Christians, as in the case of many other 
grounds of sceptical difficulty arising from the cause noticed 
in this letter, the misinterpretation is most palpable. We 
only require to read the text in question in its connexion, to 
see that it has not the meaning commonly ascribed to it ; 
and to find that the character of being a man after God's 
own heart, was not given to David in his private capacity, 
but in his public — has no reference to his personal virtues or 
vices, but relates to him as a public man — speaking of him 
alone in respect of that zeal in carrying out the provisions 
of the Jewish dispensation, in which respect he might justly 
be thus described, as is manifested by one distinguishing 

• White's Prac. and Intern. Evidenees agaimt Catholicism, p. 10. 
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clrcamstance among others, that he never fell mto idolatry. 
The correctness of this expositicm will be seen at once by a 
reference to the passage in which David is first mentioned 
under the appellation by Samuel, who (1 Sam. xiii. 14) there 
tells Sanl, — "But now thy kingdom shcUl not continue: the 
Lord hath sought him a man after his own heart, and the 
Lord hath commanded hm to he captain over his peopled A 
similar expression is used elsewhere in regard to Samuel. 
Eli the prophet was rejected and S^uel put in his place, 
in Uke manner as David superseded Saul ; and on this occa- 
sion, when the Divine purpose was denounced to Eli, we 
find it expressed in nearly identical terms, — " I will raise 
me up a faithful priest, that shall do according to all that 
which is m mine heart." In both cases the context requires 
us to interpret the phrase as signifying the man who fulfils^ 
the Divine purpose in the public administration of the Jewish 
Theocracy. No other virtue is in question in either case. * 

Cocceius held that the expressions of Holy Scripture must 
be understood, not only in the sense required by the con- 
nexion and grammatical construction, but in every significa- 
tion to which they are capable of being accommodated. If 
we admit this monstrous canon of Scriptural interpretation, 
the above noticed objection is tenable. Not otherwise. 

Much learning, however, is indispensable to the right in- 
terpretation of many parts of Scripture ; and it is impossible, 
without discussions unsuitable, if not needless, to illustrate 
the sources of error in a great variety of instances. I can 
only here make the simple assertion, that in many instances 
Scripture is misinterpreted. Perhaps one of the most com- 
mon remote causes of difficulties attributable directly to mis- 
interpretation, is a neglect of the rule of comparing one part 
of Scripture with others on the same, or correlevant, subjects. 

* See WarburioD, ( iKv. Ltg, vol. iv. p. 52,) who justly addB, in his ex- 
position of the words, that " in an indefinite way of speaking, where the 
subject is only the general relation of man to God, no one can indeed be 
called a nuui after God's own heart, but he who uses his best endsavours 
to imitate God's purity in the uniform practice of erery yirtueX' 
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In every book written upon the same plan, the whole truth 
must often be learned, nol? from separate statements, but 
from a general and comprehensive view of many statements 
in their relations to one another. Of difficulties from mis- 
interpretations, the consequence of defects in our English 
version of the Bible, a few, and a very few instances occur. 
The apparently unintelligible speech of Lamech, in Genesis 
iv. 23, 24, ought to be rendered, as shown by Lowth, — " I 
have slain a man for having wounded me, and a young man 
for having bruised me. If Cain shall be avenged seven fold, 
truly Lamech seventy and seven fold." Here the meaning is 
obvious, that whereas Cain had been guilty of wilftil murder, 
Lamech had only slain a man in his own defence. In 
Exodus iii. 22, the word translated "borrow," properly 
signifies to ask or pray for, as in Psalms cxxii. 6, where it 
has been rendered in our version, not "borrow the peace," 
but "pray for the peace of Jerusalem."' Thus falls to the 
ground the cavil against this text ; as does, on the same 
principle, the equally hacknied objection to Numbers xii. 3, 
" Now the man Moses was very meek, above all the men 
which were upon the face of the earth." In Judges i. 19, 
for " Jehovah was with Judah, so that he drove out the 
inhabitants of the mountain, but he could not drive out the 
inhabitants of the valley, because they had chariots of iron ; " 
we should read in the latter clause, but not to drive out, &c. : 
/. c, — he was with them, and gave them possession of the 
former, but not with them to give them possession of the 
latter. I notice these mistranslations with this remark, that 
the general accuracy of our version is sufficiently vindicated 
by the fact of its current use among different sects of be- 
lieve, srso materially varying in their views of Divine truth. 
Another instance: in 2 Samuel xii. 81, instead of "and 
put them under saws," &c., the more correct reading would 
be, " and put them to saws," &c. : i.e., assigned them the 
labours of servitude. * Once more. Scripture is often misin- 
terpreted, and sceptical difficulties thence suggested, from 

* Kennicott's Renuirki on Old Testament, Oxford, 1787) pasHm. 
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ignorance of Eastern customs and maimers, of the meaning 
of idiomatic expressions, of the principles of Hebrew poetry, 
of the force of figurative language, of facts of geography and 
history, to which various texts contain allusions more or less 
obvious. 

No attempt is at present made to defend the Scripture 
from the charge which may be brought against it on the gen- 
eral ground that some of its difficulties — as those mentioned 
in this letter — and also, let me add, some of its evidences, 
admit of and require research, with other labours suitable only 
to men of learning. Perhaps it may be proper, however, to 
remark — ^what considerably weakens the force of this general 
objection — that such research is not essential to a rational 
conviction of the truth Of Christianity, in, by any means, 
every case. The erudite and profound nature of some of the 
studies connected with the vindication of our faith, deserves 
notice on many accounts, and particularly that those persons 
who have failed to find thorough conviction from the more 
popular proofs or explanations, may be prevented from hastily 
conclud^g that conviction is unattainable, and may be 
induced to seek ftirther.* It is by no means requisite, how- 
ever, that every man to whom the gospel is presented, 
should make a circuit of the sciences before he can be expected 
to receive the gospel as of Divine authority. Grod forbid. 
Hermeneutics are certainly not an indispensable preparatory 
part of the education of an intelligent Christian. All are 
not so unhappy as to have a speculative turn of mind ; — 
most men laying hold of the truth, alike in regard to the 

* ** It is of no force to establish the probity of an individual as a reasoner, 
^hat the objections which he alleges against a system of religion, or 
morality, or legislation, are stronger and more formidable than any argu- 
ments which others have adduced in its support and confirmation. To 
vindicate his love of truth, he must have exposed those objections to the 
encounter of the same intellect by which they were suggested. He must 
have set himself to overthrow them. Otherwise he cannot have sought 
pre-eminently the truth regarding it." Smith's Hulsean Lecture. Man*t 
retponsibilUj/ in r^erence to his religiotu belief. — London, 1840. F. 157. 
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ordinary duties of life and in regard to religion, by a sum- 
mary process, which is very unphilosophical, but yet leads 
to the same general results that are reached by the Few- 
through means of inductive reasoning, and researches into 
history, and critical investigations. Such a truth as that 
of personal identity, for instance, is ascertained, by the ma- 
jority, on very simple and perfectly satisfactory grounds ; 
while the sceptical philosopher toils to the same conclusion 
by circuitous routes, and over difficulties raised by the same 
excessive ingenuity which is required for their removal. I 
say that learning is available, and in many cases requisite, 
to the vindication of our faith, and to the solution of specific 
difficulties, like some of those noticed in this letter. I would 
say this with special emphasis to many who seem to have 
strange misconceptions on the subject ; particularly to those 
sceptics, who, unlike yourself— for this I do not understand ta 
be your case — complain of the insufficiency of the positive 
evidences, and of whom, upon inquiry, it is discovered that 
the only means which they have employed for conviction, has, 
at furthest, consisted in the perusal of, perhaps, Dr Paley's 
treatise, or one or more similar works, in which the more 
obvious heads of the argument have been illustrated ; and 
who ought to be informed that in a thousand other sources 
materials for a decision exist. The religion of the Bible is 
intimately associated with the history of the world from 
man's creation to the present day ; with the history of events, 
of races, of languages, of chronology, of customs and man- 
ners, of philosophy, of religion; it is connected too, as 
already noticed, with the course of Providence and the con- 
stitution of nature ; it has immediate relations to mental 
and moral science ; and evidence respecting its Divine ori- 
gin, as well as solutions of its difficulties, may be gathered 
from all these sources. This fact ought to be distinctly 
stated to many persons who appear to require to be tol4, 
that, as may be said with little exaggeration, the evidences 
of Christianity are discovered in all ages, in all countries, 
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in all sciences; and at least that Dr Paley's book is not 
the only work on the evidences. This information ought 
the rather to be conveyed to them because they may yet 
be ignorant, not only of a part, but of what may, to them, 
be the strongest part, of the case for the Christian revelatiop. 
The indirect evidences are with many persons the irost 
influential ; and these are scattered over the whole range of 
literature. It will probably be found, indeed, on even 
a cursory investigation, that for one believer who has been 
converted from infidelity by the works of Fuller, or Lyttleton, 
or Watson, or Grotius, or Paley, or Butler, ten have ob- 
tained conviction on grounds not embraced in the treatises 
of any of these authors, or in any of the standard works 
written professedly on the subject. They have failed to 
discover what, to their minds, appeared satisfactory proof 
in these treatises. They have continued their inquiries, 
' however, in other quarters, and have found that of which 
they were in search. The sources of evidence for revealed 
religion are indeed as widely spread as those for natural 
religion, giving the like opportunity for research.* For 

* The vindication of car fluth may be rested, for instance, upon the ac 
cumulated and concurrent evidence. To appreciate the force of the argu- 
ment thence derived, much labour is of course required. We have even a 
concurrence and accumulation in respect of the several branches of the gen. 
eral evidence, giving scope for research. As for prophecy, for instance, 
Dr Faley, in his Evidences of Chrislianity^ adduces particularly the remark, 
able prediction in the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah— a book known to have 
been not only written, but translated into foreign languages, and guarded 
from corruption by the Jealousy of the various sectaries, several hundred 
years before Christ — which was so exactly fulfilled in the life and sufferings 
of our Lord, that that chapter might be appended to the narratives of the 
Evangelists as a summary of their contents. But this single prediction, taken 
alone, does not constitute the whole of the evidence under that head. It does 
not even present a tolerable sample of the evidence from prophecy; which 
consi8ts,not in one or two disconnected instances of foMlled predictions, but 
in a series of them, extending over at least six thousand years, and embra- 
cing, as their subject-matter, both the history of the Jewish and Christian 
dispensations, and that of the most considerable nations in the world. We 
do not claim merely one or two striking instances of fulfilled prophecy. 
Prophecy has entered largely and Intimately into the whole &bric of the 
Christian dispensation, including, under that general title, the preparatory 
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speculative and inqnirmg men, therefore, who are not satiB*- 
fied with the more obvious and practical evidences of Chris- 
tianity — either its affirmative or defensive evidences — 
abundance of other materials for conviction exist. Let it 
not be supposed, however, that because all sciences bring 
contributions to the vindication and verification of the Scrip- 
tures, therefore the truth must needs invariably be expis- 
cated from a review that would more than occupy the time, 
and which is beyond the opportunities, of the greater part 
of sinners of mankind. Nay, in this, as in other matters, 
the truth is laid hold of, not only more summarily, but some- 
times more certainly,* by the plain practical common sense 
of persons of average intelligence and information, than by 
means of the endowments and acquirements of men intel- 
lectually more highly privileged. Who shaU decide between 



dispensation of Moses ; and we have, not one or two predictions whose ful- 
filment demonstrates the Divine origin of Christianity, but a long series of 
predictions. A few of these, certainly, from the remoteness of the period^ 
alike of their publication and accomplishment, are to us valueless as evi- 
deuces. They were not intended to be evidences to us. They were pre- 
sented exclusively for the use of a former generation, with whom their 
testimony perished, to be replaced by other testimonies ; even as prophe- 
cies remain still unfolfilled, equally unavailable as evidences at present, and 
destined for the special confirmation of ages yet to come. Leaving these 
instances out of view, we have, in support of the Christian revelation, even 
under the single head of Prophecy, a mass of testimonies, individually of 
less or more force, opening up a field of investigation which is sufficient to 
occupy men, not otherwise satisfied, for as many years as they may hitherto 
probably have devoted days or hours to the study of the whole controversy. 
• M Admitting that arguments from authority cannot coerce the judg. 
ment, I shall state an observation, supported by what I have collected 
from many authors, and verified by my own experience, in the course of a 
no short life, passed very much in the society of intellectual and gifted 
men. It is, that many persons of quick and lively parts, especially those 
who are eminent for wit, and also many ingenious and acute men, have 
bean infidels ; on the contrary, those whose more solid quality of under- 
standing has been directness and profundity of thinking, and who on other 
subjects have been remarkable for patient inquiry, deep reading, and sound 
opinions, either in morals, law, politics, or science, have satisfied them- 
selves of the truth of Christianity."— Sammory View of the ArgumenU for 
Revealed BeUgUm, Bj the Sight Hon. Charles Kendall Bushe. P. 2. ^ 
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the relative advantages, upon the whole, in regard to reli- 
gious belief, as in all respects, of the learned and the un- 
learned? 

" Yon cottager, who weaves at her own door, 
Pillows and bobbins all her little store ;— 
Content though poor, and cheerful if not gay, 
Shuffling her threads about the livelong day; 
Just earns a scanty pittance, and, at night, 
Lies down secure — her heart and pocket light. 
She for her humble sphere by nature fit, 
Has little understanding^ and no wit ; 
Just knotoSy and knows no morej her Bible true, 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew ; 
And in that Record reads with sparkling eyes 
Her title to a treasure in the skies. 
Oh, happy peasant ! oh, imhappy bard! 
His the mere tinsel, hers the rich reward; 
He, praised perhaps for ages yet to come. 
She never heard of, half a mile from home; 
He lost in errors his vain heart prefers. 
She safe in the Omplicity of hers.*' 

Let me give another illustration of diflSiculties dependent 
on Scriptural misinterpretations. 

An objection has been taken to the use, by the New Tes- 
tament writers, of the phrase " that it might be fulfilled," 
in their quotations, in certain instances, from the Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures. It has been objected, and the alleged 
fact has been much relied upon, that this formula is occa- 
sionally used to preface quotations in which there was not 
an actual fulfihnent, but a mere casual resemblance. Her- 
meneutics furnishes a thorough solution of this difl&culty in ■ 
every case. In general, the reply to the objection is, that, 
as proved by a rigid investigation, there does not occur 
any instance in which the New Testament writers cite events as 
accomplishments of prophecy^ either by mistake^ or, as the 
same charge has been differently expressed, on a principle of 
accrmimodation. No such instance occurs. The objection 
proceeds upon a misinterpretation of Scripture. 

Dr Davidson, in his Sacred Hermeneutics Developed and 
Applied, furnishes expositions of most of the passages 
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objected to. The following examples will suflfice to vindicate 
the assertion now made : — 

Matt. ii. 14, 15, " When he arose, he took the young child 
and his mother by night, and departed into Egypt ;.and was 
there until the death of Herod ; that it might be falfilled 
which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet, saying, Out of 
Egypt have I called my Son." The original is in Hosea 
xi. 1. It is evident that the prophet speaks of the children 
of Israel, whose ingratitude he forcibly depicts. Here Dr 
Davidson shows, however, that there is no reason against 
the use Matthew makes of the passage. " We believe," he 
says, " that certain events in the history of the Hebrews 
were symbolical. Occurrences befell them which were typi- 
cal of future transactions. The former were designed by 
Jehovah to prefigure and point to the latter. The resem- 
blance between them is not accidental, but the result of a 
disposing providence. Of this kind was the occurrence re- 
lated in Hosea xi. 1. It was symbolical of a corresponding 
one about to happen at the birth of Christ." He adds that 
the Apostolic statement is a sufficient proof of this double 
reference of the words of the prophet, ascertaining what is 
not at all inconsistent with known laws of Biblical inteipreta- 
tion, that " they primarily and directly refer to the deliver- 
ance of the Israelites from Egyptian bondage, but that they 
have a higher and spiritual reference to the child Jesus."* 

Again, another quotation which has been considered a 
perversion of the original passage, is found in the gospel by 
Matthew viii. 17, taken from Isaiah liii. 4. It is also cil«d 
in 1st Peter ii. 24. " It is not denied," says Davidson, 
" that Peter ^ in referring the words to the sufferings of Christ 
as expiatory of sin, understood them according to the design 
of the prophet ;" but some have not hesitated to afBrm that 
Matthew attaches to them a meaning quite different from 
that of Isaiah. The original is expressed in general terms, 
he hath borne our griefs^ and carried our sorrows, and is 

* Sacred HermeneuUcs. By 8. Davidson, LL.D., Edinburgh, 1843, pp. 
488—490. 
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applied by the two inspired writers in two ways, thus show- 
ing its twofold reference. When Christ made an atonement 
for sin, the prediction was verified^ but not exhausted. But 
when, in addition to his making an expiation, He cast out 
spirits and healed the sick, we conclude that these are all 
ideas included in the words. Our sins ought not to be viewed 
apart from their consequences. When our blessed Lord 
took away sin by the sacrifice of himself, He, at the same 
time, took away its consequences. It is tnie that believers 
are still subject to disease in this life, but in the world to 
come every malady will be unknown. In the days of His 
incarnation, Christ cured many diseases, as a specimen and 
earnest of their future and entire abolishment. The influence 
of His expiatory work is felt in the whole man. Wlien, 
therefore, Isaiah was prompted to speak of the Saviour, 
and to announce the general proposition, ' He hath borne 
our griefs, and earned our sorrows,' he gave utterance to 
terms of pregnant import, bearing one sense, but capable of 
a double reference, such as is made by Peter and Matthew. 
The close connexion between sin and bodily disease, render- 
ed it impossible to take away the one without the other."* 

Once more, Heb. ii. 6, 7, 8, *' But one in a certain place 
testifies, saying. What is man that thou art mindfal of him ? " 
&c. This is borrowed from Psalm viii. 4, 5, 6. It has been 
asked, how the passage in the Psalm can refer to Christ in 
particular, as the Apostle Paul interprets it, when the 
Psahnist speaks of man in general ? The words of David 
apply to the human nature of the Messiah and his people 
viewed in connexion. His people are said to be members 
of His body, and of His flesh, and of His bones. The union 
is dose, mysterious, and inseparable. Hence there is a 
reference to redeemed humanity in association with the 
Messiah; or the Messiah at the head of redeemed hu- 
manity."! 

Although, therefore, the apostles quote the Hebrew Scrip- 

• Sacred Hermenetstia, p. 603. f Ibid. p. 506. 
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tures occasionally, as other writings are often quoted by un- 
inspired men, in the way of accommodation, for the sake of 
felicitously illustrating or embellishing a discourse, it can be 
shown that this never occurs in any case in which the quotation 
is introduced in the form of a fulfilment of these Scriptures. I 
cannot enter into all the details of this topic. The discus- 
sions relating to the usus loquendi among Jewish writers — 
to the distinctions between the forms by which the idea of 
" fulfilment " is expressed by the various writers, or by the 
same writer in different passages — to the. purity of the text 
in some cases, the discussions relating to these and similar . 
points would be here out of place. Upon the whole, the 
objection that the New Testament writers, either erroneously 
or on a piinciple of accommodation, misapply Old Testa- 
ment prophecies — this objection depends upon Biblical mis- 
interpretations. 

In conclusion, on this part of the subject," by whatever 
other means you seek a right understanding of Scripture, (in 
misinterpretations of which, I repeat once more, very many 
sceptical difficulties consist,) one means, already noticed in- 
cidentally, must not be neglected on any account. Pray to God 
for the enlightening operation of the Holy Spirit ; that is, pray 
— not that His direct illumination may supersede — ^but that 
it may prosper your anxious, laborious, persevering, research. 
We cannot neglect this duty without assuming, absolutely, the 
falsehood of the whole Christian system. Prayer to Grod that 
He," who giveth unto all liberally and upbraideth not," would 
*' guide us into all truth," could not, even in that case, pre- 
vent a right interpretation of Scripture ; and otherwise this 
means is absolutely indispensable to it. I cannot promise 
you accm*ate views, any more than willing obedience, as to 
many parts of the sacred volume, without the grace of God, 
I believe the whole of Scripture to be from God ; and those 
parts of that revelation which speak of the Lord's " open- 
ing men's understandings to understand the Scriptures," 
and declare, under various forms, that no man " calleth 
Tesus Lord save by the Holy Ghost," not less than other 
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Jparts ; and I must believe, therefore, that the man who 
neglects prayer for the teaching of the Spirit, is not in a 
condition to object to the Scriptures as by him interpreted, 
with whatever diligence, and learning, and ability he may 
otherwise have examined them. The abuse of the doctrine 
of the work of the Spirit in regard to Scriptural interpreta- 
tion, has certainly been very great. Every opinion on this 
subject which tends to undervalue the importance of the 
ordinary rules of criticism, is an abuse of the doctrine ; but 
ask God, that He who inspired the Scriptures would direct 
you in their interpretation. Py this means, accompanied 
by others, innumerable sceptical difficulties will be dispelled. 
Bene orasse est bene studuisse. To have prayed much is in 
itself to have studied much, in so far as the interpretation of 
the sacred volume is concerned. And, at all events, to 
have studied a book like the Scriptures, in opposition to 
which there are so many prejudices; which relates to so many 
truths requiring arduous duties and much self-denial ; and 
which teaches, as a fundamental doctrine, that man's whole 
spiritual nature has been defiled by sin ; — to have studied such 
a book, without prayer for Divine grace, is not at all to have 
studied it. You see many reasons to believe in the truth of 
the Christian revelation ; but you meet with opposing diffi- 
culties, many of which may arise, (particularly those relating 
to doctrine,) as it is here asserted they do arise, from Scrip- 
tural misinterpretation, and you are anxious, if it be possi- 
ble, to have these difficulties solved. I repeat, that if the 
Scriptures be, as you have thus ground to believe, from God, 
such difficulties, and some of them more than others, never 
can be thoroughly solved without the illumination of the Holy 
Spirit, which God has promised " to give to those that ask 
km:' 

Scepticism upon the whole does not proceed alone from 
ignorance, or from any causes purely intellectual ; and can* 
not therefore be thoroughly removed by means addressed 
to the intellect. I trust you have not fallen into the irra-r 
tional and erroneous notion, that you must be brought 
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to an unhesitating faith by reasonings, evidences, explana- 
tions alone, if you are ever to be brought to an unhesitating 
faith at all. Unbelief is not exclusively intellectual. It 
often arises from ignorance. Occasionally, however, scep- 
ticism, like spiritual depression, appears to be owing very 
much to bodily disease. The impatience, fretfulness, mo- 
roseness, and other morbid states of mind incident to pro- 
tracted ill health, may result in querulous exceptions against 
the Scriptures, and in irrational and fanciftd specula- 
tive diflSiculties ; and this probable circumstance has 
been realized in several striking instances. The contro- 
versial spirit is another of many incidental causes of unbelief, 
which might be specified as not being overtaken by reason- 
ings or explanations. But, above all, the Scripture doc- 
trine of the universal corruption of human nature cannot 
be left out of view — a corruption reaching to "the mind and 
conscience." Reasonings, evidences, explanations, can only 
go a certain way to the production of religious belief, though 
they are indispensable to it in many cases ; and, indeed, in 
every case a man's faith must be founded on evidence ad- 
dressed to the understanding, and be capable of defence by 
argument. But assuming the Scripture to be truth, it is a 
question of very grave importance, whether explanations, evi- 
dences, arguments, can be expected thoroughly to remove 
all scepticism, or all the specific grounds of scepticism ; and 
this question must, I think, be answered in the negative ; 
for however essential such means may be for the purpose of 
counteracting some of the secondary causes of unbelief, they 
do not reach all these causes, and leave untouched that 
which, if the religion in whose support they are brought 
forward be defensible at all, is the ultimate cause of all the 
opposition under every form it meets with in the world ! 

One cannot be surprised at the many objections arising 
from misinterpretation, when he refiects that a very great 
number even of those persons who have thought it their 
duty to propagate infidelity by their writings, have been 
confessedly deficient in Biblical knowledge, never having 
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made its attainments an object : a remark which applies not 
only to such men as Celsns, one of the earliest of them, 
whose little opportunities may account for the extreme 
ignorance displayed in his work, from which it appears that 
he was even uncertain whether the Jews and Christians 
worshipped the same Supreme Being — or as Paine, com- 
paratively one of the most recent, who wantonly boasts that 
he wrote the first part of the Age of Reckon without even 
a copy of the book he ^.ttempted to refute in his possession 
for reference; but also to others from whom more knowledge 
and decency might have been expected. To how many of 
the most able and reputable unbelievers might be addressed, 
with slight variations, the rebuke of Sir Isaac Newton to 
an eminent contemporary, who was sceptical — " Doctor 
Halley," said Newton, " I am always glad to hear you when 
you speak of astronomy, or other parts of the mathematics, 
for that is a subject which you have studied and well under- 
stand ; but you should say nothing about the Scriptures, 
for you have not studied them." 
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LETTER V. 

OBJECrnONS to the adaptations op CHRISTIANITY. 

In the fifth place, another class of objections must be 
altogether set aside as untenable ; those, namely, which arise 
from peculiarities of Christianity essential to its adaptation 
to the persons and purposes contemplated in it. 

It is, indeed, a most striking confirmation of the Christian 
evidences, that (in perfect hajrmony, be it observed, with its 
general practical nature) the Scripture is distinguished more 
by its suitableness and adaptation to the end in view, than 
by any comparatively trivial characteristics. I do not speak 
alone of the subject-matter of the Christian Revelation, though 
in that respect, eminently, the chief excellence of the Gospel, 
and its great distinction, are thus described by Paul — " I 
am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ : for it is the power 
of God unto salvcUion to every one that beHeveih ; " but more 
especially of the manner of the Revelation, the form in which 
it has been conveyed, which, in many particulars, has afforded 
ground of exception, exclusively, in consequence of its suit- 
ableness and adaptation to its design — a curcumstance, it is 
obvious, which, far from being objectionable, constitutes the 
highest possible merit in the Scriptures. Without pretence, 
without parade, without any of those features which, pro- 
bably, most persons would have foolishly and childishly 
anticipated in a supernatural communication, we find the 
Almighty in Scripture accommodating himself to men's 
capacities and circumstances. But this peculiarity of Scrip- 
ture is not a disproof of the positive evidences for its Divine 
origin. On the contrary, it is a confirmation of these 
evidences. 
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Most of the objections at present referred to, may almost 
be designated Fanatical. 

For, — and let this be here remarked, in fhrther elucidation 
of the probable canses of unbelief, once or twice inddentallj 
noticed, — ^there may be fanaticism in scepticism no less than 
in faith. 

Infidelity and superstition are, in truth, not only alike 
remote from Chiistianity, but they often resemble one 
another in more points than could be credited by persons 
unacquainted with the facts. Hence, perhaps, the frequency 
of a change from one extreme to the other ; several melan- 
choly instances of which may be found in Wesley*s Journals 
and similar works. The Memoirs of Blanco White^ publish- 
ed last year, and the writings of the notorious Richard 
Carlyle, the first of whom, from an enthusiast in religion, 
became a mystical sceptic, and the latter of whom reversed 
the process,* afford recent illustrations, as does the author 
of Memoirs of a Deist, " being a narrative of the life and 
opinions of the writer, untiVthe period of his conversion to 
the faith of Jesus Christ,^* who gravely states that ^^ his recep- 
tion of the truth was not a little forwarded in his mind by the 
study of geometrical figures, such as curdes, squares, and 
triangles, with a reference to moral and spiritual truths,'* and 
attempts to show ^Hhe practicability not only of proving the 
truths of natural religion, but also those of the everlasting 
Grospel, in the most geometrical manner.*' t The very spirit, 
and almost the form of popery, of hero-worship, of mysticism 



* See his last publication, 7%a Christian Warrior, in which, along with 
a declaration of his belief in the inspiration in Scripture, ** long blindly 
rejected,** such statements occur as the following — " It is not stretching 
beyond warrant to say there is an Adam and Eve, or male and femal' 
spirit in every human being, the progenitors and guardians of the mind or 
soul of that being,** &c. 

f Pp. 112, 156. SCany extraordinary illustrationH of this theory are given. 
For instance—*' The equilateral triangle, or chord of 1 20°, and the hexagon, 
or chord of &)*>, are, in my £sMy on the Analogiet of Geometry, shown to 
be emblems of the letter of the law, without the spirit," &c. 
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and quietism, and of antinomianism, may be detected in 
different schools of infidelity. 

An exposure of this fact would form a valuable contribu- 
tion to the works on the deistical controversy, probably, 
and at all fivents to the history of the human mind. Bishop 
Lavington published a treatise, entitled The Enthusiasm of 
Methodists and Papists compared^ in which (in a spirit, certain- 
ly, that cannot be condemned too severely) he attempted ta 
show "how uniformly both act upoft the same plan," and "wear 
the same badge of peculiarities in their tenets." Middleton, 
in his Letter from Rome^ had previously proved " an exact 
conformity, in many striking particulars, between Popery 
and Paganism ; " so that even the idolatrous statues and 
inscriptions of ancient Rome were appropriated, in the super- 
stitions of modem Rome, by a mere change of names ; * 
though he erred in imagining that the peculiarities of the 
present Romans were derived from those of their heathen 
ancestors, for, as has been shown by Warburton, "• the very 
same spirit of superstition, operating in equal circumstances, 
made both Papists and Pagans truly originals." t Materials 
abound to render a comparison of scepticism and superstition 
a most affecting, truly, but also most instructive addition ta 
works of this class. 



• For instance :— 




PopUh iMCriptiont. 


Pagan Imoriptions. 


I. 
Mariffi et Francisce 


Mercnrio et Minerrn 


Tutelarib. Meia. 


Diia Tutelarib. 


II. 
Diro Eustorgio 


II. 
Diia qui huic templo 


Quihuictemplo 


Praeaident. 


Praesidet. 




tn. 


III. 


Nvmine 


Nvmine 


Diri Georgii 


Mercurii Sacr. 


PoUentia Potentia 


HercuU Victori 


Invlcti. 


PoUentiPotenti 



Inricto. 
—Letter from Borne. London, 1741. Page 179. Warbwton'a DMm 
legation. Vol. iv. p. 253. 
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This topic has been incidentally noticed by Lavington, who 
mentions that, in one particnlar, it has not escaped observa- 
tion ; for " many learned writers have shown, that as enthusi- 
astic and superstitious persons are in many cases prone to 
atheism, so atheism often partakes of enthusiasm and super- 
stition." He quotes, for instance, Dr H. More's first section 
of Enthusiasm, as proving " the great affinity betwixt en- 
thusiasm and atheism, which, though they seem extremely 
opposite, yet in many things very nearly agree, and axe 
commonly entertained successively in the same breast ; for, 
adds Dr H. More, that temper which disposes a man to 
listen to the magisterial dictates of an overbearing fancy, very 
easily gives harbour to this mischievous guest, and will as 
confidently represent to them that there is no God, as ever 
it represented there is one." * But what is here affirmed of 
athiesm, is often equally true of other forms of unbelief. 

A fanatical spirit is, at furthest, only one of many causes 
of infidelity, not universally applicable ; but that it is a cause, 
in respect (^ various individuals, is unquestionable. 

But to return. 

As an instance of difficulties suggested simply by the 
adaptation of Scripture, and not therefore real, but spurious, 
let us take that objection which occurs to many minds, with 
more or less distinctness, regarding the employment of 
alphabetical language in the Divine Revelation of the will 
of God. 

Not to inquire here into the question whether language 
watf originally a miraculous gift of the Supreme Being, or 
was invented, as it certamly has been, and continues to be 
modified and improved by men in the exercise of their 
natural faculties ; not to inquire into this question, nor yet 
into the similar question, whether language be an adequate 
instrument for mental intercommunion-^the fact is, that 
language, whether oral or written, consisting of words and 
sentences, in certain combinations, is the most definite, 

• The Enthuiiaim of UtXkodiiit <md Papitti eompared. London, 1764. 
Vol. L page 8S. 
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exact, intelligible medimn of commimicatioii men possess, 
and IB, consequently, in nniversal nse. It is trae that 
language is employed, thronghont the world, under a great 
variety of forms. No practical result has followed any of 
the attempts to invent a universal language, which, with 
the philosopher's stone, and similar fancies, have occupied 
some learned persons most unprofitably. Even, however, 
with the disadvantages attending the diversity of language, 
a disadvantage mitigated essentially by the peculiarity pos- 
sessed by aU languages of being, to a great extent, capable of 
translation, and with other disadvantages incident to human 
language in general, from its ambiguity, its mutability, and 
its poverty ; yet, upon the whole, language, distinguishing 
man in one important respect from the lower animals, Is 
the most definite, exact, certain, and, in all points, readily 
available and successful, mechanism we are acquainted with, 
for the embodiment of thought, and its transmission from 
one mind to another. 

It appears to be inconceivable that any man of ordinary 
sobriety of judgment, should find it a difficulty preventing 
him from crediting any evidence, however strong, for the 
Divine origin of Christianity, that the revelation in connec- 
tion with that reli^on was conveyed through human 
language. Such, however, is the case. A vague, and per- 
haps scarcely confessed, feeling of disappointment on this 
subject, is, I believe, not without influence in the scepticism 
of many individuals ; and some sceptics have, in plain terms, 
avowed their objection to the use of human language in a 
Divine revelation. 

This is simply an objection agidnst peculiarities of Scrip- 
ture, which are esseirtlal, as far as we can judge, to that 
which is the greatest excellence of the revelation in question, 
namely, its adaptation— its practical adaptation to the in- 
struction of men. 

Perhaps it is sufficient to notice, in explanation, that the 
Scripture professes to be a substitute for two other sources 
of Divine knowledge, not distinguished by the same peculi- 
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arity, (I mean conscience, and the works of nature and 
Providence,) which, besides other reasons, have failed to 
afford accurate and available information to men, just 
because they toere not vrritten down in words. On this ac- 
count very much it happens, that a man of ordinary capacity 
and education, learns at this day, by an hour's perusal of the 
Scripture, more, and that more exactly and more easily, 
regarding the perfections of God, and the principles of morals, 
than was learned during the whole of life, not by a man in the 
same circumstances only, but by Socrates or Plato, or any 
one of the wisest and most far-seeing men of antiquity, who 
wanted such a verbal and written revelation. Mr Paine 
contrasts the Scripture with what he calls ^^ our Bible, the 
creation" — ^preferring the latter, because it speaks an univer- 
sal language, cannot be forged, cannot be counterfeited, cannot 
be lost, cannot be suppressed, is independent of human 
speech or language, and is an ever-existing original. Rhetori- 
cal and declamatoiy, or rather fanatical, expressions like 
these, are sufficiently exposed by the mere statement of the 
fact, that when men enjoyed without distraction this only 
revelation, which speaks, as Mr Paine says, an universal 
language — ^^ all mankind," according to the testimony of 
Mr Hume, another sceptic, "a// mankind were idolaters,'''* 
To quote the whole passage : " About 1700 years ago, all 
mankind were idolaters. The doubtful and sceptical princi- 
ples of a few philosophers, or the theism, and that too not 
enthrely pure, of one or two nations, form no exception 
worth regarding. Behold, then, the dear testimony of 
history. The further we mount up into antiquity, the more 
do we find mankind plunged into idolatry. No marks, no 
symptoms of a more perfect religion. The most ancient 
records of the human race still present us with polytheism 
as the popular and established system. The north, the south, 
the east, the west, give their unanimous testimony to the 
same facts." * In these circumstances, the revelation con- 
tained in Scripture was given. 

• Nttwral Hiitory of Religion, Hume's JEiiayf, yoI. ii. p. 407. 
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And it was essential to its adaptation that that Revelation 
shonld have been conveyed in words, in sentences, written 
down in ordinary language, by the instrumentality of men 
who, speaking as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, yet 
also spake through the operations of their own minds, and 
by the use of those* symbols which reproduce most exactly 
th6 operations of one mind in another mind, are the most 
easily diffused universally, and perpetuated from one gene- 
ration to another. 

In cases of this kind, though not in the usual acceptation 
of the words, the end sanctifies the means. The question is 
not whether the employment of alphabetical language was 
suitable to God, the author of revelation, but whether it 
was suitable to man, the recipient, whose advantage was 
the object contemplated ; for the honour and glory of the 
Almighty, by whom Scripture was inspired, is otherwise vin- 
dicated. And yet the practical adaptation of such language 
to the purposes of a revelation made to human beings, in- 
deed consecrates the very form of Scripture, giving it a 
sublimity, a majesty, a glory, compared with which the 
ideal, — the anticipations of our own minds, — appear the 
sickly fancies of sentimentalism. 

More than enough, however, as to an objection so pain- 
fully irrational. " Does Christianity," says Mr Blanco 
White, " impose certain duties in regard to the collection 
of writings called the Bible f Are the essential and saving 
duties of a Chiistian, connected with, and made dependent 
on, historiccd documents? and the questions of criticism 
implied in the admission of such a supposition? Could 
Christianity be ever a universal religion, if it were the reH- 
gum of a hook, like Mahomet's ? " * " Philosophy," sarcasti- 
cally exclaims Straus of Louisburg, " employs the language 
of the gods, while religion employs the language of men ! " 
Mystical and fanatical exceptions to Christianity of this 
nature, the evidence of mental disease, or gross ignorance, 

• White's Mtmoirfi vol. ii. p. 191. 
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will at once be set aside by every man of average sobriety ^ 
of judgment who has paid any attention whatever to the 
snbject. 

I will now give another illustration of difficulties to be 
discarded, as suggested by peculiarities of Scripture essential 
to its adaptation. 

The rites and ceremonies of the Levitical Economy have 
proved a stumbling-block in the way of many enquirers 
which they find it impossible to surmount. The innumer- 
able minute, and apparently trivial, as well as often, it is 
alleged, unmeaning observances required of the Jews, pro- 
fessedly by the immediate direction of God, — ^indnding the 
washings, cleansings, purifications, the forms of the utensils 
employed in worship, the dress of the priests, the mode of 
preparing and offering the sacrifices, with the sacrifices them- 
selves ; these observances have, to many intelligent minds, 
opposed " an absolute barrier to their belief in the Divine 
origin of Christianity." Yet the objections founded on this 
peculiarity of the Scriptural revelation, are objections to a 
peculiarity wherein its adaptation to its purpose and design 
consisted essentially, and can be alone seriously and ration- 
ally entertained in ignorance of this adaptation. 

I cannot better illustrate this point than by a reference to 
a work lately published in the United States, by a sceptic 
converted to belief in Christianity, which details the process 
by which his own doubts were removed. 

It must be premised, however, that the same principle of 
adaptation to an end is a key to the whole Jewish history, 
as well as to many other special peculiarities of it, besides the 
institutions of the Levitical Economy. .The communication 
of Divine knowledge to th6 world by means, in the first in- 
stance, of the separation of one nation, as a peculiar people ; 
by their instruction in the elements of spiritual truth ; by their 
gradual preparation for a more full revelation than they were 
at first capable of; by their dispersions ; and by ultimately 
tlie practical lessons taught in the record of their history, 
was the design of the Jewish Theocracy upon the whole. 
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and in respect of all its parts, which, to be appreciated, 
must be viewed with reference to this design. 

It ought also to be premised, that this writer only takes 
notice of some, out of many, particulars in which it can be 
shown that the Levitical economy and other peculiarities of 
God's dealings with the Jews were adapted to their end — 
omitting, as not within the scope of his argument, the pur- 
pose of separating the Jews from inter-conununication with 
and consequent contamination by their idolatrous neighbours, 
and that of prefiguring and preparing the way for the Chris- 
tian dispensation. 

A single extract will explam sufficiently the argument by 
which, in harmony with the principle insisted on in this 
letter, the writer to whom I refer, escaped from difficulties 
connected with the institutions of the Levitical economy. 
In Chapter Vn. he deals with the question, " How could 
the idea of God's holiness or moral purity be conveyed to 
the mmds of the Jews ? " And first of all he lays down three 
principles, which it may be enough to state generally, with- 
out the explanations with which he accompanies them ; for 
I wish merely here to give a sample of an argument which 
deserves to be careftdly studied by you throughout. 

" 1. There was not an object in the material world which 
would convey to the mind the idea of God's holiness. 

" 2. The idea, therefore, would have to be originated, and 
thrown into their mind through the senses, by a process in- 
stituted for that express purpose. 

" 8. The plan to originate the idea, in order to meet the 
constitution of the mind, must consist of a series of compa- 
risons." 

" Now, mark the correspondency between these principles 
founded upon the laws of mind, and that system devised to 
instruct the Israelites in the knowledge of God. In the out- 
set the ftniniala common to Palestine were divided by com- 
mand of Jehovah into clean and unclean : in this way a dis- 
tinction was made, and the one class, in comparison with 
the other, was deemed to be of a purer and better kind. 
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From the dass thus distinguished as more pure than the 
other, one was selected to be offered as a sacrifice. It was 
not only to be chosen from the clean beasts, but, as an in- 
diyidual, it was to be without spot or blemish. Thus it was 
in their eyes purer than the other dass, and purer than 
other individmds of its own dass. This sacrifice the people 
were not deemed worthy, in their own persons, to offer unto 
Jehovah^; but it was to be offered by a dass of men who 
were distinguished from their brethren — purified and set apart 
for the service of the priest's o£Sce. Thus the idea of purity 
originated from two sources ; the purified priest and the pure 
animal purified were united in the offering of the sacrifice. 
But before the sacrifice could be offered, it was washed with 
dean water ; and the priest had, m some cases, to wash him- 
self, and offidate without his sandals. Thus, when one process 
of comparison after another had attached the idea of superla- 
tive purity to the sacrifice —in offering it to Jehovah, in order 
that the contrast between the. purity of God and the highest 
degree of earthly purity might be seen, ndther priest, people, 
nor sacrifice was deemed suffidently pure to come into His 
presence ; but the offering was made in the courts, without 
. the holy of holies. In this manner, by a process of compa- 
rison, the character of God, in point of purity, was placed 
indefinitely above themsdves and their sacrifices. 

^^ And not only in the sacrifices, but throughout this whole 
Levitical economy, the idea of purity pervaded all its cere- 
monies and observances. The camp was purified — the peo- 
ple were purified— every thing was purified and re-purified; 
and each process of the ordinances was designed to reflect 
purityupon theothers ; until, finally, that idea of purity formed 
in the mind, and rendered intense by the convergence of so 
many rays, was, by comparison, referred to the idea of God> 
and the idea of God in their minds being that of an infinitdy 
powerful and good Spirit, hence purity, as a characteristic 
or attribute of such a nature, would necessarily assume a 
moral aspect because it appertained to a moral being, — ^tt 
would become moral purity or hoUneu, 
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" Hence, then, the idea of God's moral purity was con- 
veyed by the Mosaic economy in a manner in accordance 
with the constitution and condition of the Jewish mind. 
This same idea has descended from the Hebrew, through 
the Greek, to our own language ; and there is, so far as is 
known, no other word in the world which conveys to the 
mind the true idea of God's purity, but that originated by 
the institution which God prescribed to Moses upon thje 
Mount."* 

The objections, then, so often urged, and so much more 
frequently entertained regarding the minute, trivial, cumber- 
some, provisions of the Levitical economy, are suggested by 
a peculiarity of Scripture belonging to its adaptation. I do 
not here inquire into the reasons for the record of these pro- 
visions occupjdng so large a portion of a revelation intended 
for others besides Jews, which reasons are sufficiently ob- 
vious, and will be noticed immediately. But with regard to 
the communication of the Divine will to the Jews themselves 
in this way, surely the wisdom and the condescension of 
God are the most natural reflections, suggested by such an 
instance of adaptation to the actual condition of his creatures, 
and the accomplishment of his designs for their well-being. 

Another illustration. The fact that the Scripture does 
not consist of a systematic statement, in definite terms, of 
all the doctrines to be believed, and all the duties to be prac- 
tised by us ; that it is not a book of dogmatic or systematic 
theology; that there does not in Scripture even occur a direc- 
tory of public worship for the use of believers in general ; 
that the collection of inspired writmgs, which is the rule of 
our faith and obedience, is not a formal, logically arranged, 
and technically expressed, system of divinity — this fact 
appears to present a serious difficulty to many enquirers, 
grievously disappointing their expectations regarding a Divine 
revelation. They object, for instance, to the historical, pro- 
|)hetical, and epistolary, fonn of the greater part of the 
Bible; in which general principles are taught by examples 

• PhOoiophy of the Plan of Salvation, By an American Citlxen, pp. 83-66. 
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and illustrations of a local and temporary character, thongh, 
it is admitted, capable of extensive application. A very . 
considerable proportion, they urge, of the revelation intended 
for the use of all mankind, is occupied with the history of a 
single nation : four separate narratives of the life of Christ, 
and an account of the proceedings of the apostles in the pro- 
pagation of the gospel, constitute another portion : and we 
also find copies of epistles sent by the apostles to private 
individuals and churches, contemporary with themselves, 
containing, besides s(Hne general statements, directly appli- 
cable alike to all believers, many counsels, and explanations, 
and allusions, appropriate to the peculiar circumstances of 
those churches and individuals. Another corresponding pe- 
culiarity objected to is, the Scriptural accommodation to a 
method of instruction common to many human compositions, 
in conveying especially abstruse doctrines, but also occasion- 
ally moral precepts; namely, by a series of dissimilar analo- 
gies, or apparent contradictions. Such instances as the fol- 
lowing are specified. We find our Lord on one occasion ex- 
horting his disciples to do their good works not ostentatiously, 
but secretly, in the words, " Let not your left hand know 
what your right hand doeth ;" and on another occasion, ^^ to 
let their light shine before men, that others seeing their 
good works may glorify God." We are told in Scripture, 
that " God repented of having made man upon the earth ; " 
that '^ He repented of having made Saul king of Israel ; " 
that " He repenteth him of the evil ; " and again, that " He is 
not the son of man that he should repent ; " and that " with 
Him there is no variableness or shadow of turning." Christ 
declares, that " whosoever hateth not his father and mother, 
and wife and children, and all that he hath, he cannot be 
his disciple ;" and again his apostle says, ^^ Husbands love 
your wives ;" and, " he that provideth not for his own house 
is worse than an infidel." " The Father hath sent me " — * * the 
Father is greater than I "— " I can of my ownself do nothing " 
— are expressions used by Christ ; who yet elsewhere says, 
** He that hath seen me hath seen the Father" — " I am in the 
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Father and the Father in me"-—" I and the Father are one*" 
These are acknowledged to be only apparent contradictions, 
in which the same truths are presented in different lights, 
from different points of view — statements which, when taken 
together, modify and explain eaM5h other; referring, as they 
do, to complex or many-sided subjects. But they are ob- 
je<ied to as giving us occasion to misunderstand or misinter- 
pret the teaching of the Sphit, and as otherwise unworthy of a 
Divine revelation. Many similar particular exceptions are 
taken, in connexion with the untechnical and unsystematic 
character of the Scriptural revelation. Here, however, is 
just an instance of objections to peculiarities of the Scrip- 
tural revelation, in which its adaptation appears most con- 
spicuously. I think it enough, for the vindication of these 
supposed objectionable features of the Christian revelation, 
to be able to show their adaptation and suitableness to the 
persons and purposes contemplated in such a communication 
of the Divine wOl, which is easily done. 

Although scarcely necessary, let me point out a few par- 
ticulars wherem this adaptation consists. For instance, 

1. The wisdom, in this respect, of the arrangement, ap- 
pears from the foUowmg considerations : — " The laws of this 
country," as has been noticed by DrPaley, in his MorcU and 
Political Philosophy^ (chap, iv.,) " including the Acts of the 
Legislature, and the Decisions of our Supreme Courts of Jus- 
tice, are not contained in fewer than fifty-two folio volumes; 
and yet it is not once in ten attempts that you can find the 
case you look for in any law-book whatever ; to say nothing 
of those numerous points of conduct concerning which the law 
professes not to describe or determine any thmg. Had, then, 
the same particularity which obtains in human laws, so far 
as they go, been attempted in the Scriptures throughout the 
whole extent of morality, it is manifest they would have 
been much too bulky to be either read or curculated." Now, 
t}iis result of a particular revelation is guarded against, with- 
out injury to the completeness of the revelation, by the very 
peculiarities of Scripture here objected to. Such a special 
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solution, for instance, of a case of conscience, as that relat- 
ing to meats offu'ed to idols, to be found in the Epistles by 
Paul to the contemporary churches of Rome and Corinth, 
presents, in few words, an important general ruk^ of frequent 
use, better defined and limited, than could have been done 
otherwise in many volumes. 

2. The mode of instruction, in fact, adopted in Scrip- 
ture, is more striking, more likely to arouse attention, and 
while upon the whole more easily understood, fitted to make 
a more lasting impression than any other ; than, for example, 
that mode, (illustrated in Acts of Parliament,) by dry tech- 
nical statements, rendered obscure by unavoidably numerous 
limiting clauses, and prolix explanations, and definitions of 
terms.* Compare in this respect the most perfect confessions 

• As to the use of dissimilar analogies, or apparent contradiction, Arch- - 
bishop Whately thus states the case ; — " Since no hmgni^ conld convey to 
man, with his present faculties, in proper terms, a dear and Just notion of 
those attributes and acts of the Supreme Being which revelation designed 
to impart, it was necessary for this purpose to resort to analogical expres- 
sions, which may convey to us, in faint shadows and figures, such a know- 
ledge of Divine mysteries as is requisite, and is alone within the reach of 
our capacity. Now, the disadvantage attending the use of this language is, 
that men are sometimes apt to understand it too liberally, and to interpret 
what is said more strictly than is intended. And the best remedy against 
this mistake, is to vary the figures employed as much as possible ; to illus- 
trate the same thing by teveral different analogies, by which means several 
expressions, being inconsistent when understood literally, wiU serve to 
limit and correct each other, and thus together to convey more dearly the 
real meaning designed." 

Dr Whately gives the following illustration of this view. « Let any one 
attend to the case of a man bom blind, and endeavour to convey to him 
some idea of the sense of seeing, and of the nature of light and colours : 
when you attempt this, you will be in a situation answering in some 
degree to that of the inspired writers when they are instructing us in the 
unseen things of God. Tou might easily explain to the blind man that co- 
lours are perceived by the eyes ; which convey to men (as weU as the other 
senses, or even better) a knowledge of the objects around us; you might 
also nouske him imderstand that light is something different from heat, and 
yet proceeds from the sun— a fire— « candle — or the like; and that, when 
nothing of this kind is present, there is darkness in which no one can see ; 
and also, that light is cheerfhl and agreeable, and darkness something me- 
lancholy; so ftrwe are giving merely general descriptions, which would 
be intelligible enough, but could contain only the most fhint and imperfect 
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of faith, or systems of divinity ; compare BostovCs Fourfold 
State even, or popular works of the same description, with 
the Scriptures. I do not say that in any of the particulars 
mentioned, the Scripture differs essentially fix)m, or excels 
other works of purely human origin ; * for its recommenda- 
tion is, that ii resembles other books in regard to the mode of 
conveying knowledge, adopting those methods which are 
ascertained by experience to be the best for this purpose. For 
example, the parable of the good Samaritan ; or the provi- 
denti«d history of the Jews ; or the exhortation, " If any 
man smite thee on the one cheek, turn to him the other 
also ; " or the embodiment in Scripture of Paul's Epistles to 
the Corinthians, or Timothy, present modes of conveying 
truth by fictitious narratives, by the example of history, by 
hyperbolical statements, and by the publication of private 
correspondence, which may be paralleled in many human 
compositions intended for general instruction. But how is 
this? Because such a method is found to be suitable and 
available, and, particularly, as being more striking and im- 
pressive than any other. 

idea of seeing. You might then impart some ftirther knowledge by means 
of the analogy of the other senses; for instance, you might teach him that 
seeing in one respect resembles smelling, inasmuch as it conveys a know- 
ledge of things at a distance, as they do; but that, nevertheless, it is as dif- 
ferent from either of them as they are from each other. The blind ipan might 
ieasily interpret the two parts of this lesson as contradictory, and say, * How 
can the same thing bear any resemblance to hearing, and at the same time 
to feeling ? ' and it is plain, that if he regard either part of your instruction 
by itself, and was not careful to limit and explahi it by the other, he would 
be utterly misled ; for he would suppose seeing to be much more like some 
of the other senses than it really is. But if he were careftil to attend to the 
whole together, and to consider that two things may be very much alike in 
one respect, and yet very different in others, he would acquire a fiednt in- 
deed, and indistinct notion of sight ; but, as fiuc as it went, not an incorrect 
one— attaining the most perfect knowledge which his natural deficiency 
would allow."— £ssay« on some o/ihe PecuUarities in the Writings qf St Pantl. 
Lond.1828. Pp. 217, 222. 

* It does differ, however, in these particulars, from other books profuHng, 
to he Divine revelations f the authors of which have invariably betrayed 
themselves, unwittingly, by affecting, which was unnecessary and impro- 
per, a ttqfernatvTQl stple and mode of expression. 
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3. The adaptation of such a method of preparing in 
Scripture a nniversal revelation, for one of the purposes 
contemplated, may be discovered by a perusal of Dr Paley's 
Horm PauUncB. It is there found that some of the special 
peculiarities above noticed, as alleged to be objectionable, 
present the means of verifying the Divine authority of Scrip- 
ture, rendering the Gospel " its own witness " — a purpose 
to which, you will discover from that book, even the saluta- 
tions at the ends of the Epistles contribute, or the allusion to 
the Apostle's doak and parchment left behind at Troas, even 
these parts of Scripture being thus of perpetual interest and 
real advantage to believers, and most worthy of immediate 
inspiration. 

Not only, however, does the Gospel by this method afford 
the means of its own verification, in respect of the line of 
argument adopted in the HorcB PauHruB, Almost the whole, 
certainly the most important, of the other internal evidences, 
as well as a great part of the positive external evidences, 
depend upon the Scriptures being a collection of separate 
documents, of the character to which they actually belong. 

4. But, above all, is this supposed objectionable plan of 
revelation — objectionable, namely, on account of its un- 
systematic character and similar peculiarities — essential to 
its adaptation for another reason. I do not know if I can 
explain distinctly, with requisite brevity, the reason to which 
I now refer. It will be observed, that one principal ground 
of the objection to the mode in fact adopted is, that, accord- 
ing to that mode, men are put upon an exercise of their 
understandings in regard to their duty in particular cases ; 
that nothing more is done, than by the statement of general 
prmciples, with some occasional illustrations and examples, 
to afford the means to an enquirer of searching out for him- 
self the Divine will, in regard to his own duty in particular 
cases; that there is room and scope to an indifferent or 
strongly biased mind to misunderstand and pervert the 
Scriptures. These peculiarities are, it must be observed, in 
perfect harmony with the professed intention of the com- 

s 
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pleted Christian revelation, to place men rather under a law 
of motives than a law of positive institutions, snbstitatiii^ 
an obligation to act np to the spirit of the record for an 
obligation to act np to the letter. " Behold, the days come, 
saith the Lord, that I will make a new covenant with the 
honse of Israel ; not according to the covenant that I made 

with their fathers Bnt this shall be the covenant that 

I will make with the honse of Israel ; After those days, saith 
the Lord, I will put my laws into their nund, and write them 
in then- heart.*' These peculiarities, therefore, are alone 
adapted to one of the pniposes expressly said in Scripture 
to be contemplated in that book by its Author. A precise 
code of laws would have been contrary to the genius of the 
Christian revelation. How suitable is the system actually 
adopted, by which all our duties may with sufficient certunty 
and deamess be gathered from a record of the manner in 
which God required other men in a great variety of circum^ 
sUmces to act! Here we have an expression of the win 
of God, without the peculiarity (whidi would have been at 
variance with tiie intention of the Gospel) of positive 
institutions. 

This difficulty then, and other difficulties idready mention-' 
ed, and many similar difficulties, resolve themselves into the 
question, whether it be a disproof of the Divinity of the 
Christian revelation, that it is adapted to the persons and 
purposes contemplated in it — a question to which there is but 
cne answer. 

O Thou ! who knowest our frame, and sympathizest with 
our infirmities, for^ve the infatuation of thy creatures, in 
thrustuig away from them the revelation of thy will, merely 
because thou hast condescended to accommodate it to their 
capacity and circumstances ! 
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LETTER VI. 

OBJECTIONS WHICH HAVE BEEN ABANDONED. 

VI. Before concluding, let me notice, briefly, the very 
numerous class of objections which have been exploded or 
abandoned by all competent authorities. 

In the last letter, one supplementary work on the deistical 
controversy was suggested, and let me here suggest another. 
A history of Infidelity would form a not less useful than 
melancholy repository of facts. regarding the human mind. 
Not merely an account of the progress of sceptical opinions 
in the minds of individuals, which is already furnished in 
various biographies ; but a narrative of the rise and progress 
of infidelity in the worid — embracing sketches of the most 
emment sceptics ; the circumstances, political, moral, or reli- 
gious, in which the different more remarkable developments 
of scepticism have originated; the results of the several 
attempts to substitute deism or athiesm for Christianity;* 

• "No one foresaw that, in the summer of 1799, the Theophilanthropie 
temple at Paris would share the fiEite of its humble imitator, at Nichols 
sale-room in Whitecross Street. These uncontrolled experiments upon 
the lower orders of society in this country .... must completely invali- 
date the plea of infidelity against the restraints of the civil law, and the 
old pretence that Christianity is oblig^ed to the secular arm for its support. 
It may be asked what power restricted the Theophilanthropists in Uie 
performance of their worship at Paris ? The government was not only in 
their &vour, but the public mind had been training for years for the re- 
ception of their notions from the whole tribe of French atheists, in which, 
as Mr Courtenay observes, a constellation of genius seemed united. Those 
atheistical tenets, he Justly remarked, were diffused in every species of 
writing, and the dulcet poison was greedily imbibed in every part of Europe. 
The most poignant ridicule, the finest sallies of wit, and the most brilliant 
traits of imagination, threw a fklse lustre over their deceptions system ; 
the pernicious dogmas of their school captivated the attention, and were 
conveyed to the heart in the enchanting page of a novel, amidst theftigned 
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together with an arranged view of the objections and argu- 
ments peculiar to various periods and different countries. 

This suggestion is introduced here, because one of the 
most striking lessons, probably, taught by such a history, 
would be derived from the record of objections long since 
abandoned, and in many cases forgotten. Most persons 
would be surprised to find how much weight at different 
periods, since the publication of Christianity, has been attri- 
buted to difficulties afterwards discovered, and now uni- 
versally admitted to have no existence. It would appear 
that sensible and well-informed men, in past times, have 
been willing to peril their souls on the sufficiency of 
objections, to them of as great weight as any founded on 
by other men, which the progress of science, of philological 
learning, and historical research, have entirely dissipated ; 
objections much more serious in many cases than that of 
the French sceptics mentioned by Paschal, who, having 
counted the stars, and found them just 2700, in manifest 
contradiction to the Scriptures, (so they alleged, at all 
events erroneously, as has been ah^ady shown,) were taught 
by the telescope to retract the paltry and unworthy sneer. 

For instance, the objection founded on the pretensions of 
some Eastern nations to an antiquity inconsistent with the 
Mosaic account of the period of man's creation, (a very- 
different question, be it noticed, from that of the antiquity 

and passionate endearments of lovers. But the luminous, scrutiniring 
genius of Montesquieu, the splendid levity of Voltaire, the impassioned 
and fascinating eloquence of Rousseau, the precision and depth of D'Alem. 
hert, the bold and acute investigations of Boulanger, the daring paradox- 
ical spirit of Helvetius, the nugestic sublimity of BuflFon, the profound 
astronomic researches of BaiUy, the captivating eloquence ofMarmontel, 
and the impressive condensed thought of Diderot, have not unsettied the 
consecrated opinions of ages/'— r^ Rise and Dissolution of the Infidel 
SocUUes in the Metropolis^ by W. H. Reid. London, 1800. P. 27. At 
Bruges, the Theopilanthropist congregation existed for two years and a 
half when, reduced to some half dozen members, it was dissolved. In 
Paris they began with twenty churches, but soon could only muster in 
four churches, and, after few years' existence, were extinguished. How 
different the external advantages, as weU as the success, of the first propa. 
gation of Christianity I 
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of the earth,) is an abandoned objection — an objection 
abandoned by all competent authorities. 

This topic is one which can only be discussed of course 
at all, by men of profound research into the records of 
Eastern nations, and regarding which other men must de- 
pend implicitly on their testimony. And it is true that at 
one period many such persons shook general belief by pre- 
tended discoveries, and by the promise of an increase to 
these, derived from the chronological history of some Eastern 
nations, and particularly Egypt and India, which were at 
variance with the Mosaic history in an esssential point. 
M. BaiUy thought he had found, among the Brahmins, 
astronomical tables which were five or six thousand years 
old, indicating a much greater antiquity, of course, to the 
existence of the human race. Volney placed the formation 
of sacerdotal colleges in Egypt 13,000 years before Christ, 
calling that, too, the second period of its history. The claim 
of the Chinese to an antiquity of three millions, two hun- 
dred and seventy-six thousand years before Christ, was 
spoken of as probably very little exaggerated. But more 
was promised than professed to have been discovered. With 
a deplorable credulity — a readiness to believe all things, and 
hope all things at variance with the Bible ; before it had 
been possible to investigate the facts, while the records of 
India wel-e yet unexamined, and the key to the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics undiscovered— on the most superficial data, a 
confdtation of the Hebrew legislator on this ground was 
confidently predicted by many persons of great learning, 
whose statements were, with the ignorant, deemed a sufficient 
warrant for the rejection of Christianity. At one period, 
therefore, this objection might have seriously disturbed the 
minds of inquirers. 

This claim of some Eastern nations, and the objections to 
Scripture founded on it now, at the present day, need 
oppose no real difficulty in respect of a belief in the Scrip- 
tures. Why? Because by all persons of competent erudi- 
tion it has been abandoned. It has been said that the objec- 
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tion was started at a time that Tery little information had 
been collected on the subject, before the necessary investiga- 
tion had been made ; in some cases, before it conld have 
been made. Assyria, Chaldea, Egypt, and India, at length, 
however, unlocked their treasures — even a key to the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics having been found, and to a certain 
extent applied, by Champollion, Wilkinson, Rosellini, and 
others ; and the result was, the abandonment of the objection 
either by the same parties by whom it had been originally 
advanced, or by equally qualified authorities in questions 
of the kind. " The origin," says Bailly, {Monatliche Corre- 
spondenz, February and March 1813,) " of astronomy in 
Persia and India, is lost, as among all other nations, in the 
darkness of their ancient history. The Indian tables sup- 
pose a very advanced state of astronomy ; but there is every 
reason to believe that they can claim no very high antiquity. 
Herein," he adds, " I differ with pain from an illustrious 
and unfortunate Mend." " Attached," writes the profound 
orientalist. Sir William Jones, " to no system, and as much 
disposed to reject the Mosaic history, if it be proved errone- 
ous, as to believe it if it be confinned by sound reasoning 
from indubitable evidence, I proceed to lay before you a 
concise account of Indian chronology, extracted from San- 
scrit works Thus have we given a sketch of Indian 

history through the longest period fairly assignable to it, 
and have traced the foundation of the Indian Empire above 
3800 years from the present timey — (On the chronology of the 
Hindoos, Asiatic Researches^ vol. ii. p. 2, 145.) Heeren arrives 
at a similasT result. " From all the foregoing considerations," 
he writes, " we may conclude the regions of the Ganges to 
have been the seat of considerable kingdoms and flourishing 
cities, many centuries, probably even 2000 years before 
Christ." — (Ideen ilber die Politik^ Handel und Verkehr der 
aken Volker 1 Th. S Abthid, p. 272.) " I venture," says 
Colonel Tod, one of the latest and most eminent authorities, 
" to place the establishment in India Proper of these two 
grand races, distinctively called those of Soorga and Chandra, 
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at about 2256 years before the Christian era; at which period, 
though somewhat later, the Egyptian, Chinese, and Assyrian 
monarchies are generally stated to have been estaUished* 
and abont a century and a half after that great event, the 
flood." — (Annals and Antiquities of Rajast^han^ i. 37.) * 

This objection, founded on the extravagant claims of 
some Eastern nation, continues, however, to disturb the faith 
of many persons unacquainted with the circumstances of its 
ntter abandonment by all competent authorities, which has 
transferred it from among the real to the class of spurious 
difficulties. It may interest you, if I copy here from Wise- 
man a narrative of one part of this controversy ; namely, that 
relating to the zodiacs of Dendera and Esneh. 

" The expedition into Egypt under Napoleon, first 
made us acquainted with these curious monuments. At 
Dendera were found two ; Esneh contributed also two zodiacs, 
one from the greater, thd second from the smaller of its 
temples. Ko sooner were representation^ of the monuments 
published, than Europe, and particularly France, teemed 
with memoirs and dissertations, discussing their antiquity. 
It was in general taken for granted, that they represented 
the state of the heavens at the period when they were pro- 
jected, and when the edifices which they adorned were 
erected. Burckhardt attributed to the great zodiac of Esneh, 
the frightful antiquity of 7000, to that of Dendera, of 4000 
years ; while Dupuis, upon the same premises, stinted the 
latter to be 3562. Others, on a different theory, assigned, like 
Sir W. Drummond, to that of Dendera, 1322 ; to that of the 
great temple of Esneh, 2800 years before our era. A third 
class, on a different theory from either of the former, con- 
cluded with Fourier, that the zodiacs of Esneh were con- 
structed 2500, that of Dendera, 2000 years before Christ ; or 
with Monet, that the latter was traced 2500, the greater of 
the former 4600 years anterior to that era. The controversy 
respecting the antiquity of these monuments had raged for 

• See Wiseman ; and Bedford's Holy Soripture VeriJUd, passim 
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upwards of twenty years, when discoveries were made which 
finally settled the question. The result may be ^ven in the 
words of the minister of the interior, the Viscount de la 
Rochefaucauld, in a letter addressed to the King of France, 
dated May 15th, 1826. ' The public suffrage,' he says, ' of 
the most distinguished learned men in Europe has conse- 
crated results, the application of which has already been 
very useful to the truth of history, and the assurance of 
sound literary doctrines. For your Majesty has not forgot 
that the discoveries of M. Champollion have demonstrate 
ed without opposition, that the zodiac of Dendera, which 
appeared to alarm public belief, is only a work of the 
Roman epoch in Egypt.* Early in the contest, it was 
suggested that the architecture of the temples of Esneh and 
Dendera, as well as inscriptions on them, pointed to a period 
not later than the reigns of Adrian and Antoninus Pius. 
The truth of this suggestion was afterwards ascertained. 
An inscription was found in a column of the small temple 
of Esneh, stating that two Egyptians caused the paint- 
ings to be executed in the 10th year of Antoninus — ^the 
147th after Christ ; and it was proved from the style and 
colours employed, that the pronaon of the temple on which 
the zodiac is painted, is of the same date with the temple 
itself. The temple of Dendera has shared the same fate. 
A Greek inscription on its portico, which had been over- 
looked, declared it to be dedicated to the safety of Tiberius, 
M. Champollion, who had by this time matured his alpha- 
bet of hieroglyphics, confirmed, by his researches, these con- 
clusions. On the pronaon of the temple of Dendera, he also 
read the hieroglyphical legend of Tiberius. On another 
part of the same temple he deciphered the letters ATTKPTP, 
or, supplying the vowels, ATTOKPATflP, the title which 
Nero takes upon his Egyptian medals. In reference, moreover, 
to the great temple of Esneh, he discovered that this monu- 
ment was dedicated, not as the astronomers would have 
conjectured, under the reign of some rough-named Egyptian 
Pharaoh, but under the Roman emperor Commodus. The 
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finishing stroke to the controversy was given by M. Letronne, 
in a work published in 1824, who proved that the zodiacs m 
question were astrological^ a^d not astronomical ; so that, 
the calculations on which the theory of their antiquity was 

built fell to the ground What a waste of talents, of 

time, and of learning, has not truth to deplore in retracing 
the history of this memorable controversy ; over what a glit- 
tering heap of ruined systems, where all was brilliant — all 
was imposing — all was confident, — ^but where all was at the 
same time hollow, and brittle, and unsound! " * 

As another instance of objections which have been aban- 
doned, and which must therefore be set aside, let me mention 
the objections founded on the Variations in the MSS. of 
Scripture. 

This objection continues to be urged by popular writers, 
and, in the general terms in which it is brought forward, is 
calculated greatly to disturb the minds of persons ignorant 
of the real state of the case. The simple fact, that out of 
the different MSS. of the books of the New Testament alone, 
Mr Mill has collected 30,000 various readings, is enough for 
most persons. 

We have here, however, merely another example of ex- 
ploded or abandoned objections. It is true, that at one time 
sceptics looked for unanswerable arguments against Chris- 
tianity from this source. The first labourers in the field of 
Biblical criticism were the opponents of the inspiration of 
Scripture, who expected to be able to show " such an uncer- 
tainty concerning the entire text, and such a difficulty of 
choice between conflicting readings, as would unsettle all be- 
lief, and utterly destroy the authority of Scripture as a guide 
to truth." The attempt was made. Incredible industry 
and labour, and ingenuity were employed in the examina- 
tion and comparison of MSS. by persons of profound learn- 
ing and unquestionable ability, particularly in Germany, 

• Wiseman's Connexion between Science and Revealed Eeligiony vol. ii. 
pp. 103, 107. 
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many of them devoting their lives to the inquiry. But what 
has been the result? The generality of mankind, in a mat- 
ter of this kind, must depend upon the testimony of the few 
persons of competent learning who occupy themselves with 
such researches — except, to be sure, in so far as even an 
ignorant man can always oppose the simple positive evi- 
dences of Christianity to all statements depending on the 
speculations of the learned. What has been the result, how- 
ever, of the inquiries into this subject ? What is the present 
state of the controversy? It is sufficient to mention, that, in 
the words of Michaelis, one of the latest and most learned 
of these critics, " The enemies of revelation have thencefor- 
ward ceased to hope any thing from these critical researches, 
at first earnestly recommended by them, because from these 
they expected discoveries which no one has made."* 

I conceive this fact, of the abandonment of all objections 
on this ground by the only competent judges, quite sufficient ; 
but I may mention that difierent attempts have been made 
to exhibit, even to an unlearned reader, the actual extent of 
the variations, and thus to enable him to form a judgment 
for himself on the subject. For instance, such an attempt is 
hazarded by a recent writer in Switzerland, M. Gaussen, 
the professor of theology of Geneva, who introduces into his 
" Theopneusty" the corrections of Griesbach (a Biblical 
critic, in general accused by the learned of being too eagw 
to admit new readings into the ancient text) on the entire 
Epistle to the Romans^ certainly the most difficult, and not 
one of the least important parts of the Scripture.f 

• Michaelis, torn. ii. p. 266. 
f Ancient Text. New Text, Griesbach. 

" C. 1. 13. (There is here only an inversion of 

the words.) 
16. 1 am not ashamed. (The di^erence cannot be expressed 

by a translation.) 
] 6. Of the gospel of Christ. Of the gospel. 
19. (Difference inexpressible.) 

21 . (Difference of spelling. ) 

24. Wherefore also. Wherefore. 
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An unlearned reader, however, can form but a very im- 
perfect judgment, by any snch means, in regard to a subject 

27. (Diiference inexprescdble.) 
29. Of ii^jastice, of impuvity. Of injustice. 

Of wickedness. Of wickedness. 

31. Without natural affection. Without natural affection, immer- 
implacahle, unmerciful. dfUl. 

C. II. 9. Indignation and wrath. Wrath and indignation. 
13. (The article the omitted by Griesbach.) 

C. III. 22. To all, and upon all them To all them that believe, 
that belieye. 
, 25. (The article the omitted twice by Griesbach.) 

28. We then conclude. We conclude in fact. 

29. (Difference inexpressible.) 

C. IV. 1. (Order of words changed by Griesbach.) 

Abraham our fkther. Abraham our ancestor. "• 

4. (Indefinite article omitted by Griesbach.) 

12. (Article omitted by Griesbach.) 

13. (Difference inexpressible.) 

19. And not being weak in He looked not, tall in fiuth, at. 
faith, he looked not at. 

C.V. 14. (Difference of spelling.) 

G. VI. 1. (Pronoun omitted by Griesbach.) 

11. {Are omitted by Gries.) 

12. {It omitted by Gries.) 

14. {To death omitted by Gries.) 

C. Vn. 6. That in which, being dead. Being dead to that, in which. 
10. (Difference of an accent.) 

14. (Difierence of a letter.) 
18. (Difference of spelling.) 

20. (i repeated for emphasis by Gries.) 

26. 1 render thanks to God. Thanks to God. 

C. Vm. 1. (Words omitted here by Griesbach, which are transferred to 
the 4th verse. ) 
1 1. By his spirit. On account of his spirit. 

26. To our infirmities. To our infirmity. 

(Another difference inexpressible.) 
26. Makes intercession for Makes intercession with groanings. 
us with groanings. 

35. (Difference inexpressible.) 

36. (Order of the phrase changed.) 

C. XI. 11. (Difference in the order of words.) 

15. (Difference in the spelling.) 
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of this nature. Enough that the objection has in fact been 
abandoned by all qualified persons after the fullest invest!- 



31. Works of the law. 


Works. 


32. For they. 


They. 


33. Whosoever. 


Who. 


1. For Israel. 


For them. 



ex. 

(Difference mexpressihle.) 

5. (Difference of spelling.) 
15. (Difference inexpressihle.) 
19. (Change of the order of spelling.) 

€. XI. 2. Against Israel, saving ; Against Israel; Lord. 
Lord. 
3. (And omitted by Griesbach.) 

6. If it is by grace, then it is If it is by grace, it is no more 

no more of works, other- by works, otherwise grace is no 

wise grace is no more more grace. 

grace; but if it be of 

works, then it is no more 

grace, otherwise work is 

no more work. 

7. (Difference inexpressible.) 

19. (Article omitted.) 
21. (Difference inexpressible.) 
23. (Difference of spelling.) 
30. You yourselves were. You were. 

C. Xn. 1. (A pronoun repeated.) 

(A pronoun omitted.) 
11. Serving the Lord. Serving the opportunity. 

This difference is caused by the 
change of one letter and the trans- 
position of another. 

20. If then thine enemy. If thine enemy. 
C. XIII. 1. (Difference inexpressible.) 

8. (Transposition of words) 

9. Thou Shalt not steal ; Thou shalt not steal ; thou shalt not 

thou Shalt not bear fidse covet. 

witness ; thou shalt not 

covet. 
C. XIV. 9. (A difference made by the addition of two letters.) 

14. (Difference inexpressible.) 

C. XV. 1. (A transposition.) 

2. (Difference inexpressible.) 

3. (Difference inexpressible.) 

7. As Christ hath also re. As Christ hath also received us. 

ceived you. 
6. Now I say. For I say. 
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gation. Some service has been rendered to the purity of the 
^ripture text by the collation of manuscripts. Mr Gran- 
ville Penn gives an example of an incorporated gloss, which 
may by some be deemed important, found in a remnant of 
an ancient Greek MS. of the New Testament in the Royal 
Library at Paris, entitled the Codex Ephremi^ which has 
been pronounced by Wetstein to be of the same date as the 
celebrated Alexandrian MS. In this work, the first five 
verses of John v. are thus read : — 

• For an -After this there was a feast of the 
angel went Jews, and Jcsus wcut up to Jerusalem, 
certidn *8ea!^ ^ow there is at Jerusalem, by the 
«on*ndtrou- sheep-market, a bath, which is called 
tera: wtd in the Hebrew tongue Bethesda, hav- 
^to^r'* *^^e ^^ ^^® porches. In these lay a great 
troubling of number of impotent folk, of blind, 
first stepped ^^U withered;* And a certain man 
wh™"*of ^^ there, t which had an infirmity ^ waiting 
whatsoever thirty and eight years. When Jesus Sf*^®?®?- 

disease he „«^ i,. p,^ ^^^f <^ the 

jyj^ saw nmi, &C. waters. 

" In the MS. m question," says Mr Penn, " the text and 
the marginal sentences, though both are in the same ancient 

19. By the power of the By the power of the spirit, 
spirit of God. 

24. When I take my journey When I shall depflH to go into 

into Spain, I will come Spain, I hope to see you. 
to see you. 
29. In the fulness of the bless- In the fulness of Christ's benedic 
ing of the gospel of tion. 
Christ. 
C. XVI. 2. (Difference inexpressible.) 

3. Priscilla. Prisca. 

5. Who is the first-fruits of Who is the first-fruits of Asia. 

Achaia. 

6. Who has laboured great- Who has laboured greatly for you. 

ly for us. 
18. Our Lord Jesus Christ. Our Lord Christ. 
{Amen omitted ) 

25. Griesbach thinks this verse ought to be at the beginning 

of the 15th Chapter." 

— GauBsen'a Theopneiuiy, p. 90. 
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character, are written by difevent hands ; and it is evident 
from the language, and from an itacism perceptible in the 
latter, that they are of a date posterior to the former. It is 
equally manifest that they were marginal notes, annexed 
with the design of illastrating the popular superstition under 
which the infirm man was waiting at the bath ; but, at the 
same time, they adopt the superstition, and aver it to be 
true. The original text was free from that blemish." * In 
other instances specific difficulties have been removed, and 
some more may yet be removed, by the comparison of dif- 
ferent manuscripts. But we have the testimony of the only 
authorities competent to decide the question, that no imcer- 
tamty or doubtftdness can be urged against the sacred text 
in consequence of the various readings ; which have been 
ascertained,, almost without exception, to affect only such 
points as the insertion or omission of an article or conjunc- 
tion, the position of an adjective before or after a substan- 
tive, the greater or less exactness of a grammatical construc- 
tion. All the variations of any of the manuscripts put to- 
gether, would countenance neither the omission, nor addition, 
nor alteration of any one doctrine of the gospel relating to 
laith and morals. Eichhom has acknowledged that Kenni- 
cott's various readings hardly present any of consequence, or 
sufficiently interesting to repay the labour bestowed on their 
collection. " Not frightened," says Dr Bentley, " with the 
present 30,000 various readings, I, for my part, and, as I 
believe, many others, would not lament, if, out of the old 
MSS. yet untouched, 10,000 more were faithfiilly collected, 
some of which, without question, would render the text more . 
beautiful, just, and exact, though of no consequence to the 
main of religion ; nay, perhaps, wholly synonymous in the 
view of common readers, and quite insensible in any modem 
version." 

Nor is the substantial purity of all the numerous manu- 
scripts of Scripture^thus determined, at all inexplicable, not- 

• Com]p<uiUiv6 Eatimate, toI. ii. p. 233. 
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withstanding the danger of involuntary error from freqnent 
transcription, and of intentional corruption of the text by 
heretics. It can be accounted for without a miracle. The 
fact might have been anticipated, previous to the labours by 
which it has been ascertained beyond doubt. On what 
ground? Principally in consequence of the early period at 
which alike Judaism and Christianity were split into various 
sects ; — out of which evil God has, in the course of provi- 
dence, brought this good, that the jealonaies subsisting be- 
tween these sects, kept them, from the earliest period, on the 
watch against any corruptions of that authoritative rule, to 
which, in either case, all alike appealed as a common stan- 
dard. 



And now, to conclude these Letters, let me comfort you 
with the assurance of, eventually, a thorough escape fhom 
scepticism, if you persevere in the use of the requisite means. 
Some of these means I have specified already, incidentally. 
There is one means, however, or series of means, not yet 
noticed with sufficient particularity, which must be attended 
to above all others. 

A practical and experimental acquaintance with Chris- 
tianity is indispensable to a complete freedom frx)m scepti- 
cism. The sceptic must obey the Gospel if he would obtain 
an unhesitating, undoubting persuasicm of its Divine autho- 
rity. Enter immediately, therefore, in spite of your diffi- 
cidties — ^without waiting for more grounds, and reasons, and 
explanations than are in your possession already — enter im- 
mediately upon the duties of a disciple of Christ, and perse- 
vere in these duties ; working out your own salvation with fear 
and trembling ; for it is God that worketh m you, both to 
will and to do of his good pleasure. There is less of strange- 
ness in this counsel than may appear at first sight. Indeed, 
nothing can exceed the folly of those persons — too numerous 
a class — ^who wait for an unwavering historical faith, pre- 
viously to their making a commencement in the Christian 
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course, properly so called. It is a great and moxnentons 
truth, that every man must be content to begin that course 
at the beginning, and not at the end ; with much to learn, 
not with all learned ; with room for progress in holiness, and 
also in faith, and also in knowledge. There is nothing para- 
doxical in the statement, that in order to " the full assu- 
rance of faith," the sceptic ought, as a first step, to enter upon 
the duties of a believer. Probably, since the day of Adam's 
fall, no one man ever gave in his general adherence to the 
Gospel, by seeking the grace and mercy of God in Christ, 
and submitting to his will, without requiring to leave many 
points in abeyance, depeudmg on the promise — " That 
which you know not now you shall know hereafter." I do 
not here refer only to the depravity of human nature — at the 
root of all scepticism — ^which, before scepticism can be escap- 
ed, must be overcome by the JHoly Spirit working through 
the means of grace ; but also to many other circumstances 
— one of which is, that Christianity, unless when it is obey- 
ed, is not known. The truth of God cannot be altogether 
learned from books. It must be learned practically. It must 
be reduced to practice, not only that it may be rendered efSca- 
cious to the salvation of the soul, but that it may be under- 
stood. I refer also to the circumstance, that so long as any man 
neglects wilfully the duty incumbent on him, of obeying the 
gospel as far as it is known, he is living in sin, and need not 
be disappointed if he should be left under what may in that 
case be a judicial blindness, the punishment of sin. He can- 
not expect God to prosper his enquiries. Nor, let it be 
repeated, is there any thing unusual, any thing impossible 
or contrary to the analogy of faith, in a sceptic's entering 
upon the practical work of his salvation at once, as he is. 
For although the truth must be known antecedently to faith 
or obedience, yet the whole truth does not require to be known 
before that part of the truth which is known be believed, 
and before it be obeyed up to the extent of our knowledge, 
however imperfect, and our faith, though weak. The man 
who said to our Lord, " I believe, help thou mine unbelief," 
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showed an accnrate, thoagh seemingly intnitlye, apprecia- 
tion of one of the chief characteristic peculiarities of the 
Gospel. It vrill not be imagined that there is here any in- 
tention to undervalne, much less to supersede, what are the 
appropriate means for the removal of specific difficulties. 
Enough has been aJready said in the course of these Letters 
to obviate the risk of such a perversion of the advice, which 
I would repeat with all the earnestness possible, that as yon 
value your soul, and as, in particular, you would wish ever 
to be free from scepticism, you must on no account defer 
your practical obedience, as too many seem to think the 
proper course, until you have completed your speculative 
inquiries. Christ said, ^^ Come unto me, ciu ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and 1 will give you rest." 

A striking confirmation of these statements is found in the 
personal experience of Mr Halyburton, a former distinguished 
professor of Theology in St Mary's College, St Andrews, and 
the author of an able work on the evidences. In his 
" Memoirs, " we have a minute account of the commence- 
ment and progress of sceptical opinions in. the mind of Mr 
Halyburton. He was, at the first, extremely ignorant both 
of the evidences, and of the nature, of Christianity. His 
difficulties related chiefly to the following topics: — "The 
being of a God was brought in question. ... I was assaulted 
about God's providence ; and all the disorders of the world 
were urged, to my great disturbance The want of suffi- 
cient evidence for the truth of Scripture, its obscurity, its hard 
sayings, were blamed; it was blamed as contradictory in 

itself ; its promises were called in question The mystery 

of the Gospel was especially set upon, and represented as 
foolishness." He thus describes his state in general. *' The 
arguments for the truth forced, indeed, some assent at the 
time ; but not refuting contrary objections, whenever the light 
of them was removed, and contrary objections came into 
view again, I was entirely shaken. ... I found a secret hope 
at some seasons, even amidst* the violence of temptations, 
that I should be satisfied . • . which was strengthened (he 

V 
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adds) by the consideration of what others had met with, who 
bad been visited with temptations that were somewhat like 
mine ; although I doubted if ever, in all respects, any had 
been 8.0 molested as I." In these circumstances, after some 
years spent in a fruitless struggle with doubt, he was led to 
attend especially to the subject-matter of the revelation of 
Scripture, and to obey the invitations and commands he 
there found addressed to him as to other poor, helpless, con* 
demned, miserable sinners ; entering heartily on the work of 
salvation, and giving all diligence to " walk in the ordinances 
and commandments of the Lord." It is true that, even after 
this step was taken, his progress to freedom, from sceptical 
diflSiculties was slow and gradual. He had no sudden con- 
version from doubt to assurance. What Irenaeus says of the 
history of the church, he found to be true of the history of the 
individual. " There are," says that author, " difficulties in 
t^e Scriptures, which, by the grace of God, we can now 
resolve ; but there are others which we abandon to Him, not 
only for this age, but for the next, in order that Gk)d may 
perpetually be teaching, and that perpetually man may be 
learning of God the things which belong to God." He had 
frequent relapses into error and doubt for a considerable 
period, even after he had thus begun the practical work of a 
believer. But he mentions repeatedly, that that decisive 
step was the most material means by which his final escape 
from speculative difficulties was effected ; and that, before 
they were accompanied with this, all other means had been 
exhausted without sensible effect ; though even then he had 
struggled against his scepticism with all earnestness, employ- 
ing on the subject the resources of a mind of no ordinary 
acuteness, and of his learning. The following statement of 
his experience before he obeyed the Gospel, represents too 
faithftilly the history of the efforts of many sceptics : — "I 
attempted by my own reasonings to relieve myself. . . . When 
this failed, I bought and read books written about the truth 
pf religion. This, indeed, had it been kept in its proper 
place, was allowable and useful. But I expected more than 
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I had reason to look for. ... I wished visions, voices, or some 
extraordinary course. ... I sometimes betook myself to 
prayer. ... All these ways failed me." 

To persons in this situation it must be said, " One thing 
thou lackest." 

But to return : Through the use of these means, and other 
means elsewhere indicated, an eventual escape from scepti- 
cism can be promised to you confidently; and that in two 
ways. The first of these is the actual removal of specific 
difficulties. You will, upon the whole, find Christianity, as 
far as it now appears objectionable, either to be very differ- 
ent from what you at present suppose, or to be worthy of the 
highest estimation in those very respects in which th^ cause 
of offence consists. The doctrinal parts of Scripture will 
for the most part be discovered to have been misappre- 
hended to a much greater extent than is easily accounted 
for. There are in truth innumerable strange revelations in 
store for the inquirer. His expectations cannot be raised 
too high. He will own, at last, that the half has noKbeen 
told him. For almost the whole of the particular objections 
of a sceptical description, explanations perfectly satisfying 
are attainable in the progress of knowledge and experience. 
The most formidable difficulties will often be removed by 
explanations unexpectedly simple and obvious ; often by 
the application of principles previously well known ; often 
accidentally in the pursuit of trains of thought remote from 
the subject. In other cases ample satisfaction will consti- 
tute a sufficient reward for the laborious researches which 
shall have been necessary. You can be promised, in fine, 
that a time is coming when you will look back with incre- 
dulity — ^with far more incredulity than you have at present 
respecting Christianity — ^upon your present mental history, 
scarcely believing — ^for the old spirit of scepticism will revive 
thus far — scarcely believing that you could once have been 
influenced by supposed difficulties, which wiQ then appear 
to you, as they now appear to others, wholly visionary. 

It is not pretended that the true solution for every diffi- 
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culty, without exception, can be promised. This is a circum- 
stance, however, which further inquiries and experience 
will account for, at the same time that they ascertain it. 
Half knowledge has been called the worst species of igno- 
rance, and in some respects so it is. And particulwljr because 
the imperfectly informed man is ignorant of the narrow 
limits of all knowledge, and is found, for the most part, to 
dogmatize on many subjects with a degree of confidence 
which others cannot venture upon. I would not quote the 
line, 

** A little learning is a dangerc^s things" 

for the purpose to which it is sometimes applied — namely, 
that of discountenancing the dissemination of useful informa- 
tion regarding science, literature, or art, among those classes 
who are debarred, by their circumstances, from acquiring much 
mwe than the elements of knowledge. It is well, on many 
grounds, and upon the whole, that all persons should be 
educated as far as possible ; better upon the whole that they 
should cultivate their minds a little, and obtain a little in- 
formation, than that their minds should remain altogether 
uncultivated and uninformed. The great danger of half 
knowledge on religion, or other subjects, lies in the tendency 
to presumption. Further experience and inquiries will cor- 
rect this propensity. Where they do not remove a difficulty, 
they will make you more tolerant, more patient, more hum- 
ble in regard to it. This is the general result in all sciences. 
The more a man learns, the more does his range of the 
infinite territories of science extend, and he becomes the 
more humble and distrustfcil of his own attainments. So 
much is this the case, that we find two of the wisest and 
most far-seeing men of ancient and modem times thus sum- 
ming up the results of their discoveries, in terms not greatly 
exaggerated :— " I can only compare myself," said Sir Isaac 
Newton, " to a child picking up pebbles and shells on the 
beach, while the ocean of science lies before me unexplored." 
" All that we know is, that we know nothing," said Socrates. 
Lord Bacon, after saying ^' that a little philosophy indineth 
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men's minds to atheism, but depths of philosophy bring them 
back again to religion," adds in explanation, " for while the 
mind of man looketh npon second causes scattered, it may 
rest in them and go no further, but when it beholdeth the 
chain of them confederated and linked together, it must 
needs fly to providence and Deity." But perhaps the true 
explanation is often to be found not so much in the actual 
knowledge communicated by " depths of philosophy," as in 
the spirit of inquiry which they foster. In regard to some 
specific difficulties, if no other attainment should be reached 
than the humility expressed in the following admirable 
prayer of Samuel Johnson's, to be found in Boswell's Life, 
much will be gained towards freedom from doubt. " O 
Lord 1 my maker and protector, who has graciously sent me 
into this .world to work out my own salvation, enable me 
to drive from me all such unquiet and perplexing thoughts 
as may mislead or hinder me in the practice of those dnties 
which thou hast required. When I behold the works of 
thy hands, give me grace always to remember that thy 
thoughts are not my thoughts, nor thy ways my ways. And 
while it shall please thee to continue me in this world, where 
much is to be done, and little to be known, teach me by thy 
Holy Spirit to withdraw my mind from unprofitable and 
dangerous inquiries, from difficulties vainly curious, and 
doubts impossible to be solved. Let me rejoice in the light 
which thou hast imparted ; let me serve thee with active 
zeal and humble confidence ; and wait with patient expec- 
tation for the time in which the soul which thou receivest 
shall be satisfied with knowledge. Grant this, O Loi-d ! for 
Jesus Christ's sake. Amen." 

But there is another way in which you can be promised 
thorough deliverance from scepticism eventually; namely, 
by an increase to your knowledge of the positive or affirma- 
tive evidences. These are the best, as they ai*e also a com- 
prehensive answer to every difficulty. I would here single 
out for special notice a particular branch of the poMtive 
evidences, from which much aid may be expected. The vin^ 
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dication of our faith rests upon an accumulated and con- 
current evidence ; nor ought any part of it to be left 6ut of 
view in judging of the abstract question. Not to mention, 
however, any of the following topics — ^the contemporary 
heathen testimonies to the facts of the Old and New Testa- 
ments ; the originality of the Christian morals ; the series 
of prophecy ; Leslie^s argument ; the analogy of nature and 
Providence with revelation ; ihe rapid propagation of Chris- 
tianity in all the circumstances of that event ; incidental 
coincidences, like those brought forward in the HorcB Pan- 
liruB; the miracles ; the harmony and consistency of Scrip- 
ture throughout ; the tendencies of the Gospel in respect of 
individuals and communities ; the conversion and apostle- 
ship of St Paul, as considered by Lord Littleton and others ; 
the adaptation of the Christian revelation ; — not to insist 
Upon any of these topics, either individually or viewed in 
connexion, as constituting an accumulated and concurrent 
evidence : you can, in particular, be pronused such an expe- 
rience of the power of the gospel, in its peculiar work of 
saving the soul, as shall, against every cavil, convince you 
absolutely that the Scriptural revelation is from God. Chris- 
tianity is not alone matter of speculation. The blind man 
restored to sight said, in reply to the scoffs of the un- 
believing Jews, " Whether he be a sinner or no, I know not : 
one thing I know, that whereas I was blind, now I see." 
Nor can there be any better solution of every speculative 
difficulty regarding the Divine origin of the gospel, than is 
possessed by that man who, having put its claims to the 
test of actual experiment, has found that, as far as can be 
ascertained in this life, it does answer the ends contemplated 
in it. Here is a standing miracle. I am well aware that 
this personal experience of the Gospel's power unto salvation 
to every believer, cannot, with much force at least, be urged 
on the testimony of those who possess it, as an argument to 
those who possess it not. It must be worked out by every 
man for himself; and can only be available as a supple- 
mentary means of confirmation and establishment, in reserve 
for the persevering inquirer. Youcan in this way, however, be 
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promised, what is already possessed by very many persons, 
a demonstration almost of the same kind, at least of equal 
force, with that which was given to Thomas the apostle, 
when, having pnt his finger into the print of the nails, and 
thrust his hand into the side of Jesus, after the resurrection, 
he exclaimed, " My Lord and my God I " The adaptation 
and eflScacy of the religion of Scripture to the sanctification, 
guidance, consolation, of mankind, is a standing miracle — 
which, like other affirmative evidences, will serve to free you 
whoUy from scepticism ; a thousand arguments from this 
source being furnished every day of life, by a recollection of 
past experience and your abiding consciousness — " He that 
believeth in the Son of God, hath the witness in himself." 
You can be promised peace and joy in believing, direction 
in duty, consolation in every trial, strength against tempta- 
tion, a growing conformity to the will of God, and hope in 
death. These are not only earnests of salvation, they are 
salvation itself— imperfectly developed, but yet salvation. 
These are not only presumptive proofs of the truth of Scrip- 
ture ; they are demonstrative proofs. For the vital question 
at issue is, whether the Scriptures be true to this extent, 

that " IN THEM WE HAVE ETERNAL LIFE." 



THE END. 



SDlMBUKOn: BALLAKTTNE AND HUOHBB. 



ERRATA. 

Page 20, line 8, /or ^'almost any," read ''many." 
22, — 11, /or ''appearances of the angels," read "ap- 
pearances of the angels after the resurr 
re«tion of Christ." 
28, — 15, for "reconcilable," read "reconciled." 
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